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THE REPORT ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


ite proposals of the President’s Commission 
are as good as they could be under the cir- 
cumstances. They are vitiated by a radical con- 
dition over which the members of the Commission 
have no control, and that is the disorganized 
character of modern society. As the Papal En- 
cyclicals point out, the State of today lacks organic 
structure; it has become an atomized and mechan- 
ical affair with no mediating links between in- 
dividuals and political government. The result 
is that what is not individual and private immedi- 
ately becomes political, There are functions 
which can be carried out efficiently by intermedi- 
ary organs and these should not be taken over by 
the larger and higher organizations. Education is 
one of them and ought to be left to the smaller 
social groups. In the sphere of education the task 
of the State is subsidiary; it may help, watch, di- 
rect, stimulate and restrain but not regulate and 
control from above. The social groups are nearer 
to local and regional needs and as a consequence 
in a better position to adapt education to voca- 
tional and occupational exigencies. Education by 
the various social groups is the essential bulwark 
against standardization (gleichschaltung) of edu- 
cation in a political sense. Unfortunately the ten- 
dency toward totalitarianism is inherent in the 
modern structureless State. This fatal trend can- 
not be combated from above but must be neutral- 
ized from below. 

Universal education, universal literacy as such 
is no guarantee against waves of massmindedness. 
On the contrary, uniformity of education, how- 
ever high its standards may be, furnishes the best 
soil for the spread of mass movements. We need 
to give no example. The barriers to the diffusion 
of mass ideas are diversities of culture, hierarch- 
ical levels of culture, differences in educational 
outlook. A people, in spite of its high cultural 
} level, can quickly be turned into a crowd, a mob, 
if it is educationally undifferentiated. In a nation 
in which education has become standardized an 
} idea travels with the rapidity of a spark in dried 
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gtass. The greater the homogeneousness of a 
gtoup the greater is the danger of mobminded- 
ness. An intellectually standardized milieu, even 
if the intellectuality is of a high order, is very sus- 
ceptible to suggestion. Minds cast in the same 
mold are apt to think in the same manner. We 
have come to look on all inequality with suspicion. 
That is to be deplored, especially in education 
where differentiation really means enrichment. 
Higher education under the auspices of central- 
ized government control eventuates in a standard- 
ized national mentality. That, of course, we do 
not want, nor do the members of the Presidential 
Commission want it, but that is the way things 
work themselves out. Democracy at its own risk 
enters the slippery path of totalitarian practices. 
The safety of Democracy lies in differentiation, in 
diversification, in the development of individual- 
ity, in an abundant cultivation of associational 
life. Let the State encourage education by the 
various social groups. 

No sensible man is opposed to the widest ex- 
tension of educational opportunities to all. But 
such diffusion of educational opportunities does 
not and should not imply that all must be edu- 
cated in the same institutions, in the same man- 
ner, after the same pattern. We do not hold 
with Nietzsche that universal education is com- 
mon (vulgar) education (als die Erziehung all- 
gemein wurde, wurde sie gemein). But if uni- 
versal education is to be saved from becoming low 
and common it must not be indiscriminate. Edu- 
cators have stressed this point in their attacks on 
the plan of the Commission. Throwing open the 
doors of higher education to all without adequate 
consideration of ability will, they say, lead to a 
disastrous lowering of educational standards and 
not promote liberal education but rather put an 
end to it. If liberal education is not to be just a 
farce it cannot be rendered accessible to all re- 
gardless of certain indispensable qualifications 
which must be ascertained by a process of selec- 
tion. It is worse than useless to expose to higher 
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education such as are unable to benefit by this 
form of instruction. Certainly democracy de- 
mands that every individual be afforded the op- 
portunity to acquire that measure of higher edu- 
cation which he is capable of absorbing. Nature 
is not democratic and has not endowed all indi- 
viduals equally. There are degrees of ability and 
differences of endowment. The interests of de- 
moctracy are not served by spreading before all 
the same educational fare. Such procedure leads 
to the creation of what has appropriately been 
called an intellectual proletariat. An intellectual 
proletariat is the most dangerous element in any 
community because it is without roots and foot- 
loose. It has no stability and readily fluctuates 
from one camp to another. It was this mobile 
element that first succumbed to the lure of Naz- 
ism and quickly infected other sections of the 
people. Among the intellectual proletarians 
sophistication, the antithesis of true wisdom, 
flourishes and out of their ranks come the dema- 
gogues who corrupt the judgment and the loyal- 
ties of the masses. They swell the number of the 
culturally displaced and in this capacity are a men- 


ace to social peace. Higher education cannot be’ 


unselective and admission to college and univer- 
sity must not be determined by political consider- 
ations. In some way the right to higher education 
must be earned; it should go to one and all who 
deserve it. There is nothing undemocratic in 
merit. As a matter of fact, merit is the only title 
to be recognized in a genuine democracy; any- 
thing else would be privilege and contrary to dem- 
octatic principles. Let us not forget that as soon 
as Nazism rose to power admission to higher edu- 
cation and promotion to academic degrees were 
made the rewards of party loyalty. These dangers 
may seem remote in our country but it would be 
folly to deny that they exist and to close our eyes 
to evils that travel fast once they get started. 
Things that are acquired too easily are not 
properly appreciated. Scholarship calls for en- 
thusiasm, love of learning, persistent exertion, 
many sacrifices and perseverance. To assume that 
these qualities are common would be ridiculous 
and bespeak a woeful lack of experience. Being 
at a college for two years is not the same as ac- 
quiring a solid college education. Those who 
have labored hard and made considerable sacri- 
fices in order to obtain a college education give 
reasonable promise that they will make good use 
of the opportunity when it is offered. On the 
other hand, one who does not look on a college 
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course as a great privilege of which he must ren- 
der himself worthy will not make the best of it 
when it comes to him. Well says Mr. Herbert 
L. Gutterson: ‘Above all, the challenging effects 
of initiative, sacrifice and work for individual ad- 
vancement for those who deserve it and desire it 
are cheapened and disqualified under such a mech- 
anized educational system.” (The New York 
Times, Jan. 25, 1948.) 

To improve general education and to extend 
the facilities of adult education are aims deserv- 
ing of unqualified approbation. In this respect, 
however, private colleges have done their share 
under trying circumstances and they should not be 
excluded from participation in the government 
bounty. 

A thin veneer of higher or liberal education 
spread ever so widely will prove of little avail, 
particularly since higher education as it is, sadly 
neglects character training. It has been observed 
that in higher education character progressively 
deteriorates. That is owing to the fact that it 
becomes too specialized and dissociated from the 
larger meanings of life. There is a general edu- 
cation in the fullest sense of the word which must 
continue through all the stages of formation from 
the lowest to the highest and which must counter- 
act the narrowing influence of specialized train- 
ing. And this education constitutes the backbone 
of education for citizenship and democracy. It 
is the science of good and evil. That science of 
which Plato says: “The noblest of all studies is 
the study of what man is and what life he should 
live.” This study is the basis on which the edifice 
of education must be erected if it is not to crumble 


and topple. 
There is no evidence that the members of the 


Commission have found the principle that will — 


overcome the chaotic confusion now prevailing in 
higher education and establish unity and cohesion 
between the branches of college teaching. 

We are inclined to take things too easy and 
imagine that two years of college will produce 
magical results. Well, if we wish to accomplish 
anything worthwhile we must reconcile ourselves 
to the thought that a College course will bring 
about only indifferent results unless the student 
is prepared to put the best that is in him into the 


course. “Education,” writes Sir Richard Living- | 


stone, “requires sacrifice and effort; those who 


seek it must give in order to receive, and receive |, 
(On Educa- }, 
tion.) How many of our young men will ap- | 


in proportion to what they give.” 
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proach the halls of learning in that spirit? How 
many will come with a passionate longing for a 
higher education? How many will be willing to 
submit to the strict intellectual discipline neces- 
saty for the acquisition of true scholarship? Ed- 
ucation for Democracy demands disinterestedness, 
willingness to place one’s ability at the service of 
the common good. These dispositions must be 
either present or proper provision made to arouse 


URING the days of the Civil War, Arch- 
bishop John Hughes of New York was 
gravely distressed by a situation that grew out of 
the wretched condition of the many Catholic im- 
migrants who had come to America from Ireland. 
The children of these poverty-stricken people be- 
came wards .of various proselytizing agencies, 
which under the guise of philanthropy, enticed 
unfortunate and helpless parents to confide their 
children to their care. Thousands of Irish chil- 
dren were thus alienated from their faith, and 
were “fostered-out’”” among non-Catholic farmers 
in Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and the South. 
To counteract this lamentable situation, Arch- 
bishop Hughes enlisted the aid of a group of 
prominent Catholic laymen to found “The Society 
for the Protection of Destitute Roman Catholic 
Children in the City of New York.” Among 
these benevolent men were Levi Silliman Ives, a 
convert to the faith who had formerly been the 
| Episcopal Bishop of North Carolina, Charles 
} O'Connor, Eugene Kelly and Henry L. Hoguet. 
This group of devoted men succeeded in rais- 
Jing sufficient funds to open a home, first at 
155 East 36th Street, later on 86th St. near Sth 
| Avenue, and finally in the Van Nest Section of 
the Bronx. Through the good offices of Brother 
Patrick, President of Manhattan College in 1863, 
Archbishop Hughes secured the services of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools to conduct the 
Boys’ Department of the newly-founded institu- 
tion, the New York Catholic Protectory as it came 
to be called. The Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 


and awaken them. They do not automatically 
come into being. 

Perhaps the problem of educating a generation 
for Democracy is not quite as simple as the Re- 
port seems to suggest but experience will tell. 
Still the experiment is worth trying and its mis- 
takes are not beyond remedy and may in time be 
corrected. 


C. BRUEHL, PH.D. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS IN BOY 
WELFARE WORK 


A CENTURY OF FAITH, ZEAL AND SERVICE, 1848-1948 


de Paul were assigned to take care of the Girls’ 
Department. 


Phenomenal Expansion 


The early development of the Protectory was 
phenomenal. Five years after its foundation, 
there were already 1000 children being taken care 
of. This number eventually almost trebled, and 
when one becomes aware of the fact that many 
of the children were there for only a few months, 
it can readily be seen what an all-encompassing 
work of charity the Protectory performed for the 
unfortunate children of the city of New York. 
During one twelve-year period alone, from 1895 
to 1906, over 15,000 children were housed, fed, 
educated and directed toward higher ideals as citi- 
zens of their country and children of Holy Mother 
Church. 

A prominent and unique feature of the educa- 
tional system at the Protectory was the position 
accorded to vocational training. During the lat- 
ter decades of the last century, as many as twenty- 
two trades were taught in the Boys’ Department, 
the most important and successful being courses 
in tailoring, shoemaking, plumbing, telegraphy, 
and in the very first place, printing in all its 
phases. Since the turn of the century, changes 
in state laws, new theories in dealing with delin- 
quent children, a decrease in benefactions, and 
other causes, brought about a curtailment of the 
number of activities at the Protectory, but even 
to the day of its closing in 1938 the trade train- 
ing at the New York Catholic Protectory con- 
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tinued as one of the most beneficial services it 
bestowed on its charges. 


Brother Teliow 


Within the confines of this short summary it 
is impossible even to list the prominent Brothers 
who played important roles in the development 
and successful operation of this unique establish- 
ment. Over 1200 Brothers labored at the New 
York Catholic Protectory and many of them made 
it their life-work to teach, direct and inspire the 
thousands of boys who came under their tutelage. 
A unique position however is held by the great 
Brother Teliow, who served as Director of the 
Protectory for 14 years during its early existence. 
The range of his activities in behalf of unfortu- 
nate boys spanned the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere, for in addition to the New York Protec 
tory, he was the founder of several schools in 
Philadelphia, was Director of industrial schools 
at Feehansville, Ill., Glencoe, Mo., and Edding- 
ton, Pa. Finally, in 1870, he was invited to Ecu- 
ador as consultant to the government for the 
establishment of training schools for boys, a mis- 
sion he eventually realized by the founding of a 
Protectory at Quito in 1875. 


Brother Barnabas 


The apostolic labors of Brother Teliow in be- 
half of boys find their more modern counterpart 
in the successful welfare work accomplished by 
Brother Barnabas. Associated with the New York 
Catholic Protectory for a period of twenty years, 
he established many adjuncts to the main work 
being performed at the central building. He or- 
ganized a Placing-Out Bureau for securing foster 
homes for children in rural areas, particularly in 
upper New York State; he was a founder of St. 
Philip’s Home for boys discharged from the Pro- 
tectory, who were able to earn their living but 
who had no immediate relatives or friends to look 
after them. However, it was as the promoter of 
an Agricultural School for Boys that Brother Bat- 
nabas made one of his outstanding contributions 
to boy-welfare work. In 1906 the Board of Man- 
agers of the Protectory decided to open a special 
institution to prepare boys for farm life. This 
school was opened at Lincolndale, New York, 
about fifty miles from the metropolis. During a 
period of thirty years, the Lincoln Agricultural 
School prepared thousands of boys for farm life, 
and then, when the New York Protectory finally 
closed its doors in 1938, the Agricultural School 
was rebuilt as a modern training school for unad- 
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justed and delinquent boys and became the suc- 
cessor of both the central building in New York 
and the Farm Annex at Lincolndale. It is now 
known as Lincoln Hall. 


The Orphan Asylum in Troy, N. Y. 


It was not only in the city of New York that 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools exercised 
their zeal in behalf of unfortunate and wayward 
youth. Considering first of all the Provincialate 
District of New York (comprising the states of 
Northeast United States), we note several other 
prominent institutions founded and directed by 
the Brothers during the past century. In fact, the 
earliest of these foundations was made in Troy, 
N. Y., a full decade before the New York Pro- 
tectory was founded. The pious and zealous 
Father Havermans of the Diocese of Troy, 
touched by the plight of the hundreds of children 
orphaned by the plague of 1851, opened an asy- 
lum for forty of these children in the Academy 
building of the Brothers and confided them to the 
charitable care of the Brothers who were teaching 
in the Academy. This early foundation was in- 
corporated in 1864, and still exists today, having 
changed its name and its buildings many times, 
but never its wholesome aims or its charitable en- 
deavors. Fire destroyed the buildings several 
times, but they were always rebuilt with larger 
and more commodious quarters. During its first 
thirty-five years of existence, 2,500 boys were giv- 
en shelter and an excellent education in the Troy 
Asylum, later renamed and still called the Hill- 
side School. 


One of the most prominent of the Brothers — 


who served the youth of Troy for many years was 
Brother Alpian Robert, a man imbued with many 
of the ideals and ideas of Brother Barnabas. For 
thirteen years he directed the two welfare schools 
of the Brothers in the capitol district of New 
York State, and brought to his work a kindliness, 
an infectious humor and an affection that was re- 
ciprocated by his youthful charges. One of the 
most famous innovations he made at the Asylum 
was the promotion of a highly successful band, 


which for years was in great demand throughout | 


the State of New York, and culminated its many 
successful appearances by participation in the 
Presidential Inauguration in 1932. 

St. Vincent’s Home in Albany 


Paralleling the foundation in Troy, the Chris- 
tian Brothers in Albany were called on to start 


a similar venture in the State Capitol city, Albany, } 
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during the middle of the last century. A pious 
and courageous French-Canadian, Brother Jeremy, 
was the prime mover in the founding of an 
asylum for orphan children, called first St. Vin- 
cent’s Home and later La Salle School. Probably 
the most distinguishing feature of this institution 
was the dire poverty and unending discouraging 
events that beset it during the first fifty years of 
its existence. Cold and hunger were the lot of the 


Brothers and the children they served. It was 


only through the faith and zeal of such heroic 
men as Brother Gregory and Brother Amphian 
that the entire work was not forsaken during the 
latter decades of the nineteenth century. Broth- 
er Amphian was assigned to this mission at the 
age of twenty-nine;—fifty years later, he was still 
at his post, his once strong frame bent and gaunt, 
and his name a legend among the entire populace 
of Albany: kindly housewives who had contribut- 
ed quarters and half-dollars to keep the Asylum 
going, and the businessmen and clergy who were 
likewise regular contributors to Brother Amphi- 
an’s beloved orphans. In 1900, Brother Amphian 
realized one of his great ambitions, when a new 
building, the funds for which he had himself col- 
lected, was dedicated on the feast of Saint La 
Salle. 

In later years, the school was further modern- 
ized and improved, and its name changed from 
St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum to La Salle School. 
Under the directorship of such experts in boy wel- 
fare work as Brother Robert and Brother Charles 
Austin, the financial resources of the institution, 
so uncertain and so discouraging during the days 
of Brother Amphian and his associates, have be- 
come well stabilized, and to our own day the 
Christian Brothers in Albany continue to shelter 
and educate the orphaned children of the Capitol 
City of New York State. 


St. Patrick's Home, Halifax, N. S. 


The New York Province of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools has one unusual foundation 
among its boy-welfare schools: the Home that it 
has maintained in Halifax, Nova Scotia, for over 
sixty years. The school is unusual in that it is 
located at a distance of over 800 miles from the 
nearest school of the Province, and in that it is 
not only outside the general limits of the Prov- 
ince, but even outside the borders of the United 
States. 

This home has been maintained by the Chris- 
tian Brothers since 1884. In that year, an es- 
teemed and wealthy merchant of Halifax, Sena- 
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tor Power, willed a considerable portion of his 
estate for the establishment of a home for the 
protection of Catholic children of the Province of 
Nova Scotia. Archbishop O’Brien of Halifax, 
while considering how best to put the legacy to 
use, was called to attend the Plenary Council at 
Baltimore in that year. On his way home, he 
visited the New York Catholic Protectory, and 
was so well impressed with the excellent work 
done in behalf of the boys at that school that he 
requested Brother Justin to open a Canadian es- 
tablishment. St. Patrick’s Home was thus opened 
the following year. The first boys were admitted 
under the British system of indenture, which 
bound the boys to the Director and his associates 
for a term of two years. 


From its inception, St. Patrick’s has taken care 
of many types of boys: delinquents, orphans and 
neglected children. A large and productive farm 
is maintained by the older boys, and includes a 
dairy, piggery and poultry farm. 

The original buildings of the Power foundation 
remained in use until 1927; in that year, Brother 
Stanilaus, the Director, and the Reverend P. F. 
Martin, the chaplain, organized a drive that net- 
ted the funds for a new commodious, modern 
building. In the sixty years since its foundation, 
St. Patrick’s has served the communities of Nova 
Scotia well, harboring the homeless, educating the 
neglected and directing the maladjusted and way- 
ward. 


Other Welfare Schools in New York Province 


Although we are directing our attention mainly 
to the welfare schools which are still functioning 
in our own day, at least a passing reference should 
be made to similar schools conducted by the Chris- 
tian Brothers in other cities during the past cen- 
tury. Many of these schools endured for many 
years and passed out of existence only when the 
need for them had been completely served. 
Among these schools should be listed the Boland 
Farm School at Peekskill, N. Y.; the St. Vincent’s 
Protectorate in Utica, N. Y.; and St. Mary’s Asy- 
lum in the city of Syracuse. 

(This is the first half of an article on Welfare 
Schools conducted by the Christian Brothers dur- 
ing the past century. In the second part, we shall 
deal with the institutions founded in other sec- 
tions of the country, particularly in the Southern 
Province, the Provincialate District of Baltimore.) 

Br. ANGELUS EUGENE, F-.S.C. 


Lincoln Hall 
Lincolndale, N. Y. 
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IRISH TRADE UNIONS 


RISH trade union leaders are at present dis- 

cussing a suggestion made by the Most Rev. 
Dr. D’Alton, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
of All Ireland, in his Lenten Pastoral. The Arch- 
bishop suggested that, considering how Catholic 
Ireland is, that the trade unions ought to be affil- 
iated to the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions. 

The suggestion came as a shock to some of the 
leaders who had not given any previous thought 
to international questions. But it has been taken 
up and information has been collected on the 
subject and it is expected that it will be discussed 
at the annual conferences later this year. 

Unfortunately the Irish trade union movement 
is divided into two groups. The original body 
is the Irish Trades Union Congress. This or- 
ganization goes back many years and to a large 
extent its member Unions are Irish sections of 
Unions which have their headquarters in Eng- 
land. A few years ago a split occurred and the 
Congress of Irish Unions was established. 

The split was justified on nationalist grounds. 
It was held that a country could not be completely 
free and independent unless this independence 
was manifested in all walks of life. Thus to have 
trade union organizations with their headquarters 
in England was held to be a denial of independ- 
ence. It is charged that the party of Mr. De Val- 
era, Fianna Fail, was responsible for the split. 
There is no evidence of this though ample evi- 
dence that they took advantage of it. 

The split in the ranks of the trade unions was 
immediately reflected by the formation of a Na- 
tional Labor Party as a breakaway from the Irish 
Labor Party. At that time the Labor Party was 
making considerable headway in the political 
field and the division, naturally, meant a set- 
back. This setback was an advantage for the 
Fianna Fail leaders which they did not hesitate to 
use. 

When the appeal of nationalism did not make 
the new ‘Irish Unions’ an immediate success a 
further appeal was used. The ‘English Unions,’ 
as those with headquarters in England are de- 
scribed by the leaders of the breakaway move- 
ment, were charged with being Communist. Com- 
munism has never been very strong in Ireland but 
it had a certain following among the leaders of 
the country’s trade unions and Labor Party. But, 


though for propaganda purposes, the ‘English 
Unions’ were charged with being communist yet 
the leaders suspected of that crime are to be 
found in both camps. In other words the charge 
was purely a propaganda one. jee 

The ‘English Unions’ are not less Irish in their 
patriotism than are the ‘Irish Unions.’ They have 
an almost complete autonomy. The English head- 
quarters have very little to do with them and 
would, in fact, gladly see them go their own way. 
The difficulties in the way of the surrender of the 
Irish sections and their reconstruction into inde- 
pendent unions come from the Irish membership 
and are several:— 

i) These old unions are largely craft unions 
which have traditionally paid considerable 
attention to welfare funds, unemployment, 
sickness and old age insurances. The 
Irish members fear that they will suffer if 
they leave the English Unions. It must be 
added, however, that the English executives 
of several unions have made it clear that 
they would agree to a just distribution of 
assets; and at one time Mr. de Valera’s gov- 
ernment was prepared to finance a recon- 
struction of these Irish sections of English 
unions into independent unions. 

ii) There is the fear, a selfish one, on the part 
of some of the officials of the Irish sections 
that they would lose their positions, espec- 
ially if there should be amalgamations with 
‘Irish Unions.’ 

iit) Many of the craft unions have only a small 
membership in Ireland. If they have to take 
strike action now they can count on all the 
resources of the English membership to fi- 
nance them. If they should be on their own 
they might well have insufficient resources 
to resort to strike action. 

These three difficulties can be overcome. Funds 
will be available to enable the Irish members of 
‘English Unions’ to be secured in their pension 
rights for which they have paid for many years. 
Agreement can be made to avoid hardship on dis- 
placed officials. A mutual aid plan between all 
the unions would pool their resources in the event 
of strike action having to be taken. 

The difficulty today is a clash of personalities. 
It has been this that has produced the split and 
has maintained it. It is considered by many ob- 
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servers that it is this that will prevent the split 
being healed in the life of the present generation 
of leaders. 

It is an unfortunate trait in Irish affairs today 
that personalities count for so much and that bit- 
terness between two leaders can have far reaching 
effects. So it has been in the trade union world. 
The two names, Larkin and O’Brien, between 
them explain all the troubled history of Irish 
trade unionism in recent years. 

It should be noted, though, that this conflict is 
between leaders and in so far as it affects the 
rank and file it is little noticed outside Dublin. 
In other towns the two groups work together in 
harmony. This is a factor that will help towards 
peace. Other factors working for peace are re- 
sults of political events. There has been a dis- 
pute between the National Labor Party and its 
trade union associates, the Congress of Irish 
Unions. The Congress considers that the Na- 

tional Labor Party nominees elected to the Dail 
in the recent general election, should have sup- 
ported Mr. de Valera’s party. Actually they have 
sided with the coalition which drove Mr. de 
Valera out of office. This dispute will weaken 
the two sides, the National Labor Party which 
will find itself forced closer to the Irish Labor 
Party, and also the Congress of Irish Unions, 
which may find itself without any political ex- 
pression. 

There are hopes that the combination of these 
factors will end the quarrel. An even greater 
force working for unity is the fact that leaders of 
the two political groups, Irish Labor Party and 
National Labor Party, are working together in 
the coalition ministry of Mr. Costello. 

Too many of the ideas current in Irish Labor 
politics and in Irish trade unionism have come 
from England. Now, in this coalition, the work- 
ers’ political leaders are coming under the influ- 
ence of some outstanding Catholic minds. Mr. 
Costello is admired on all sides for the quality of 
his mind and for his Catholicism. Irrespective of 
the rights or wrongs of his political politics he is 
bound to influence these Labor leaders and 
through them the Labor Parties and the two 
groups of trade unions. 

That is the position today as seen by the present 
writer after a long visit to Ireland that provided 
an opportunity to meet and discuss these prob- 
lems with a varied number of leaders. There is 
hope of unity in the not too distant future. But 
jat present the conflict is as bitter as ever at top 
level. 


Into this confused picture was thrown the sug- 
gestion of Archbishop D’Alton. It is suggested 
in some quarters that it was a pity it came at this 
time. Next year the two trade union groups might 
be closer and be more willing to discuss the sug- 
gestion round a table. Today if one group adopts 
the suggestion it might be that the other group 
would, for no other reason, turn it down. 

The Executive of the Congress of Irish Unions 
has instructed its secretary to prepare a report 
for the next conference of the Congress. ‘This 
report, it is expected will be favorable and the 
Congress may well vote in favor of affiliation. 
The Executive of the Irish Trades Union Con- 
gtess is discussing the question. They have two 
difficulties to overcome. In the first place their 
membership covers the six counties!) where there 
are large numbers of militant Protestants who 
might consider that affiliation to a Christian in- 
ternational was affiliation to the Catholic Church 
and turn it down. But the fact that there are 
Protestant unions in the Christian international 
may influence this view. In the second place the 
Irish T.U.C. is affiliated to the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. But this might break up 
in September and it appears that the Catholic sec- 
tion of the Italian trade union movement is af- 
filiated as ‘extraordinary members’ to the Chris- 
tian International so some way out of this diffi- 
culty may be found. 

For a Catholic country it is strange to see how 
little knowledge of Catholic social teaching there 
is to be found in the trade unions. Attempts are 
being made to remedy this state of affairs. 

In University College, Cork, a special diploma 
course is organized for trade unionists. It has the 
full support of the Cork trade union leaders and 
of the employers who allow time off with pay 
for the purpose of attending the course. It in- 
volves Wednesday afternoon from 2 p. m. to 6 
p. m. and two evenings a week. The course lasts 
two years and covers economics, bookkeeping, 
commerce, and the social teachings of the Church. 
This will go far in producing the next generation 
of union leaders from men with some technical 
training and with a fair knowledge of the 
Church’s teaching. 

In Dublin two or three priests are organizing 
groups in the unions under the guise of helping 


1) Ireland is partitioned into the 26 counties gov- 
erned from Dublin, and six counties governed from 
Belfast. The latter is dominated by a bitter anti- 
Catholicism. 
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to foster and finance vocations to the priesthood. 
These groups meet regularly and are indoctrinat- 
ed by the priests. 

Ireland’s national struggle following on cen- 
turies of English oppression has meant that in 
some respects Ireland is backward. She has not 
had the opportunity to develop normally and is 
now racing to catch up with other nations. Social 
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doctrine has been one of the things that has suf- 
fered for these reasons. But Ireland is racing 


ahead now and one can expect that the next gen- | 
eration of trade union leaders will more truly re- - 


flect the really Catholic outlook of a magnifi- 


cently Catholic people. 
: ge R. P. WALSH 


Manchester, England | 


Warder’s Review 


A Question of Reward 


HE opinion on the salaries of labor union 

officials, expressed by Rev. Howard Lehr— 
in an article on ‘The Church and Labor’—is not 
convincing, it appears to us. He states: “The re- 
cently published list of salaries paid C.I.O. exec- 
utives, showing a top salary of $20,000 a year to 
the head of the Steelworkers Union, ought to go 
far toward dispelling the charge of great financial 
profits by a few leaders of organized labor. These 
salaries are all modest zz comparison with those 
received by business executives.’ 

That is true; however, the one is in business to 
make money for himself and others. He is a 
representative of an economic system which puts 
the interests of capital above all other considera- 
tions. The corporation executive is rewarded for 
his ability to produce profit on capital and he 
shares in the profit which is in a large measure 
the result of his efforts. 

The salary paid the labor union official comes 
out of the pockets of the workers. Their cash re- 
serve is reduced by the amount of the salaries paid 
local and national union officials. They must be 
paid a salary, of course, but it should not be meas- 
ured by the standards of what the executives of 
profiteering corporations receive. It should be 
gauged by the union officer's earnings were he 
working at his trade, plus an increase sufficient 
to permit him to meet the added expenses inci- 
dental to his official position. The union official 
should not lose sight of the cause he represents, 
which demands disinterested champions. His is 
a position of honor and his reward must be large- 
ly of a kind safe both from thieves and moths. 
Let us add, Karl Marx and Lenin struggled with 
poverty all their lives; that is probably one of the 
reasons why others believed in them. 

The guild officers of former days received no 
compensation of any kind. They continued in 


their occupations and enjoyed only the fruits of 
their labor. In this regard matters have changed; 
the affairs of numerically strong unions demand 
officers should devote undivided attention to the 
organizations’ affairs. This is the first reason for 
compensation from their unions which should not, 
however, reach capitalistic proportions. 


Planning Germany’s Government 


AINFUL experiences have suggested to Lon- 

don and Washington what we found ex- 
pressed in the following statement, contained in 
the Report by the Subcommittee (of the H. R.) 
on Germany, released to the Press on April 8: 


“It may be observed that the best guarantee of | 


tranquillity for Europe is to have the German 
people share in making the peace and keeping 
it.”") If the German people are thus to be held 
to help mold their future and the future of 


Europe, they must be permitted, of course, to es- 


tablish a government, and prior thereto choose the 
form of government most suitable to the spirit 
and the traditions of the people. 

The Congressional Committee itself does not 
debate this problem in its Report. However, an 
Appendix, which has for its author C. J. Fried- 
rich, Staff Consultant, discusses at some length 
what is for the Germans a question of vital im- 
portance. What is said demands attention, because 
there are principles and tendencies of more than 
ordinary importance involved that are not of con- 
cern to the people of Germany alone. 

The writer, having mentioned conditions cre- 
ated by the Allies in Germany after they had es- 
tablished themselves in that country, states no de- 
cision had as yet been reached as to the establish- 
ment of a provisional government for all Ger- 
many. Governmental development had thus far, 


1) Report on Germany, etc., Wash., 1948, p. 5. 
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Friedrich states, proceeded separately within 
each of the four zones. And approaching the 
question at stake, the writer declares: 

“The official view of the United States Government 
on this matter is contained in the directive issued to 
General Clay from Washington on July 13, 1947. In 
this document it is stated that (in the view of the 
United States) the most constructive development of 
German political life would be in the establishment 
throughout Germany of federal German States and the 
formation of a central German Government with care- 
fully defined and limited powers and functions.’’2) 


The basis for the distribution of power between 
the States and the central government, the writer 
also informs us, ‘“‘was to be the principle that all 
powers should be vested in the States (Lander) 
except those expressly delegated to the central 
government.’ With other words, that part of the 
Constitution of our country dealing with the same 
subject was to be followed in Germany. More- 
over, Friedrich writes that ‘in the development 
of political life in its zone, the United States has 
emphasized the ‘grass roots’ approach to Democ- 
tacy, starting from local areas, and has provided 
for the establishment of three state (Lander) gov- 
ernments based on popular elections and popular- 
ly approved constitutions.’ 
A sane approach to so difficult a problem as 
that of setting up a government for a nation so 
utterly distraught as is the German after its ex- 
periences of over thirty years of war and revolu- 
tions. This plan is, in addition, best suited to 
undo the centralization imposed by National So- 
cialists on the German people in direct contradic- 
tion to the federalistic traditions and the history 
of Germany. Centralization was not bred in that 
country; that it prevailed there to such a degree 
as it did finds its explanation in an interesting 
observation contained in the chapter on Hobbes 
of Professor Thomas L. Cook’s “History of Po- 
litical Philosophy from Plato to Burke”: “With 
the debt the defenders and partisans of the to- 
talitarian philosophy owe Hobbes, as well as with 
(Alexander) Hamilton, in mind, it might perhaps 
be suggested that Hobbesian doctrines are apt to 
be advanced in times of crisis when anarchy is 
feared and the first necessity appears to be the 
“preservation of order.”*) It was exactly this sit- 
uation was used by both Mussolini and Hitler to 
establish themselves in their countries. Salazar and 
Franco too had recourse to centralization, al- 
though they avoided the extremes reached in Italy 
and Germany. It was in the latter country the 


i 2) Loe. cit., p. 20. ; 
8) Loe. cit., N. Y., Prentice Hall, 1936, p. 515. 
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absolutism of a party and the State assumed a 
Nero-onic character while centralization of power 
was carried to an extreme truly daemonic in de- 
sign and results. 


Centralization or Decentralization 


HE question, whether to follow the principle 

of centralization or decentralization of politi- 
cal power in Germany, has engaged the minds of 
allied statesmen and administrators for several 
years. We are told by the author of the ‘‘Supple- 
ment Staff Memorandum on Problems in West- 
ern Germany,’ an Appendix to the “Report on 
Germany” by the Congressional Sub-committee, 
that “the French and the Americans favor decen- 
tralization, more than the British, and all three 
more than the Soviets.” Both our country and 
Russia are consistent; our own nation was born a 
federal state. Soviet Russia has continued the 
centralization of czarism, just as the first French 
republic did not abolish the centralization long 
fostered by royal absolutism. In both cases the 
cause is to be found in the philosophies funda- 
mental to these new regimes. While Rousseau’s 
concept of the power of the majority, exercised 
far-reaching influence on the leaders of the great 
French Revolution, Hegel’s doctrine on the state 
is reflected in the views of Karl Marx. France 
now favors decentralization in an enemy country 
because she wishes to weaken Germany, 2@., as- 
suming centralization of political power to be 
favorable to a state and nation. Great Britain is 
certainly not itself the paragon of a federal state; 
its Parliament is a unitary institution which, while 
it legislates for a world empire, must also concern 
itself with affairs left to the Legislatures of the 
individual States of our country. Where, as a 
scholarly Catholic Indian, M. Ruthnaswamy, . 
states, “the medieval ideas of self-government, 
decentralization, and of the supremacy of law 
were won for the world.”*) 

Present day scholars may not be quite so ready 
to accept Montesquieu’s opinion that the origin 
of the English Constitution “is found in the for- 
ests of Germany” as was Professor Herbert W. 
Adams, who reiterated the Frenchman’s state- 
ment and added: “In the forest valleys (of Ger- 
many) were planted the seeds of Parliamentary 
or Self-government, of Commons and Con- 
gresses.””) At bottom the relationship exists; the 


1) The Making of the State. London, 1932, p. 46. 
2) The Germanic Origin of New England Towns. 


Johns Hopkins Univ., Balt., 1882, p. 13. 
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English people were more fortunate than the 
Germans in their efforts to preserve their ancient 
liberties and political rights, and we were the 
heirs of a tradition which found expression in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. It is, therefore, we may claim our inten- 
tion to assist the German people to re-establish 
a federal state, which accords with a tradition of 
a thousand years, is based on the knowledge that 
centralization of political power is not an ideal 
compatible with the history of their nation. Our 
representatives could call on some of the most 
famous Germans for confirmation of such a 
statement. Among Catholics we may name the 
great Bishop v. Ketteler, and among non-Catho- 
lics Bismarck’s opponent, Constantin Frantz, 
whose book on “Deutschland und der Foéderalis- 
mus’ is an important source of information on 
the subject. For the Bishop’s opinion we may re- 
fer to the following statement: ‘All monarchical, 
bureaucratic, constitutional and democratic states 
that are founded on the principle of absolute cen- 
tralization, with all their adherents belong to- 
gether. It is one and the same spirit imbues all 
of these forms (of government), and it is as evil 
in one form as in another. Similarly, all those 
states in which self-government has been car- 
ried out belong together, irrespective of whether 
they are called monarchies or republics.” “These 
are,” adds the former jurist, “the paramount po- 
litical principles on which political parties are 
founded.’’*) 

Unfortunately, no decision regarding the ques- 
tion under consideration has yet been reached by, 
the powers in whose hands the fate of Bizonal 
Germany rests. Germans themselves are not of 
one opinion on the subject. At least Staff-Con- 
sultant Friedrich declares it should be recognized 
“that most of the democratic elements in Ger- 
many think that our decentralization program is 
undemocratic.” That is, not in accord with so- 
cialistic political views, or even with those of 
Liberals who believe Bismarck should not have 
been satisfied, in 1866, with the annexation of 
Hanover, the Electorate of Hesse, Nassau, and 
the Free City of Frankfurt, because they favored 
a unitarian Germany with but a single capital and 
government. With other words, both Liberals 
and Social Democrats have consistently promoted 
centralization of power in Germany as best suited 
to their purposes. But it ill behooves an employee 
of a Congressional committee to proclaim the 


3) Freiheit, Autoritat, Kirche. (Discussion of the 
Great Problems of the Present.) Mainz, 1862, p. 100. 
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policy of decentralization adopted by our gov- 
ernment to be faulty. With the insolence cus- | 
tomary with New Dealers, this man declares: | 
‘The United States has, in fact, been insisting on. 
a version of federalism in the bizonal and zonal 
fields (of Germany) which is often referred to. 
as the American system. Actually, the emphasis 
on States’ rights in the American Federal system 
has long since been overshadowed by the steady 
expansion of Federal authority.”"*). But although 
this is so, centralization of power is by no means 
an accomplished fact with us. A reaction has al- 
ready set in. Thus the Governor of New Jersey, 
Alfred E. Driscoll, recently spoke of the “increas- 
ing vulnerability (of the States) as the result of 
the shift from a federal government to a nation- 
al government that has occurred during the last 
twenty years.”®) Now, although the “merging of 
Federalism into Socialism’? has been apparent 
in our country for some time, as West demon- | 
strates in his book on ‘Federal Power, Its Growth 
and Necessity,” published in 1918, we are by 
no means held to impose a centralized govern- 
ment on the German people and to outdo Bis- 
marck while imitating Hitler, who made provinc- 
es out of States and ruled them from Berlin. By 
imposing centralization we would establish 
among a sorely tried people a system to which 
Bishop Ketteler referred in the this statement: 
“While formerly the princes swung the hammer 
of absolutism, and spoke of themselves as ‘by the 
grace of God,’ at present others, who speaks of 
themselves as ‘by the grace of the people,’ want 
to swing the same hammer, and continue and 
complete the undertaking,” 2.e., to suppress true | 
liberty! : 


The Housing Dilemma 


ARLY in the Spring of the year the State 
Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 
held its annual meeting at Omaha, Nebraska. It 
is the account of this affair, published in the 
Nebraska Coo perator, has rendered us a bit of in- 
formation of more than ordinary significance. 
One of the participants in the event, Mr. R. D. 
Campbell, Treasurer-manager of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion Cooperative Insurance Company, in his ac- 
count of the meeting states, one of the topics of 
discussion had been the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of fires in rural areas, due in part to the use 


4) Report on Germany, Wash., 1948, p. 21. 
5) State Government. March, 1948, p. 63. 
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of electrical current and equipment on farms. 
However, “the old, but ever important subject of 
defective chimneys,” Mr. Campbell states, “‘re- 
ceived the usual threshing over.” Now it appeared 
in the course of the discussion over this question 
that “many chimneys are in bad repair because 
of a lack of masons.” One company representa- 
tive reported that while inspecting a farmhouse 
chimney in the attic he made the mistake of lean- 
ing against it—‘‘and the thing caved in.” 

There is a shortage of artisans, due in part to 
the reluctance of boys to engage in trades such 
as masonry and brick-laying. In addition, the 
tendency of trade unions to restrict the number 
of apprentices influences the situation, which is 
further aggravated by monopolistic practices re- 
sorted to by certain trade unions. An architect 
discusses this subject in the Commonweal, basing 
his contentions on an experience thousands of 
householders, arranging for repairs, and ever so 
many builders know from experience to be true. 
The contractor, with whom the New Yorker was 
bargaining, frankly told this architect, the cost of 
the alterations to be made was so high because 
“union regulations required that he send me not 
one man but two—an electrician and a helper— 
and he (the contractor) had to charge for the 
time consumed by both men while stopping at his 
shop to pick up the tools.” Ultimately the work 
was done by a man, thoroughly competent, who 
was denied membership in the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers for the reason 
that admission to this Union is granted only to 
sons of members.’) A policy which helped to 
hasten the end of the old Guilds. 


Building and repairing has become dear large- 
ly for another reason: The high cost of building 
material, monopolized to a large extent by power- 
ful corporations and groups of enterprisers. There 
is the case of lumber. Even thirty, forty years ago 
the large owners of timber pursued a_ policy 
which was intended to increase their profits and 
wealth. The Commissioner of Corporations in 
the administration of President Taft, in his Letter 
of Submittal of February 13, 1911, (printed in 
the report on The Timber Industry, Part 1), 
stated: a 

“The largest holders are cutting little of their timber. 
They thus reserve to themselves those incalculable prof- 
its which are still to accrue with the growth of the 


country, the diminishing of timber supply, and_ the 
further concentration and control thereof. Many of the 


very men who are protesting against conservation and 


~ 1) Loe. cit. Feb. 14, p. 493-494. 
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the national forest system, because of the ‘tying up’ of 
natural resources are themselves deliberately tying 
them up far more effectively for private gain.”2) 


Lack of dwellings and the slums of our cities, 
large and small, are the subject of continued dis- 
cussion. Many look to the Federal Government 
for assistance, with the expectation that new 
homes will be erected in new sections of cities, 
and slum areas cleared at public expense. No one 
has, it appears, considered the possibility that the 
Federal Government, individual States and muni- 
cipalities could engage in joint effort to supply 
people, anxious to build homes or to carry out 
alterations and major repairs, the material they 
need at a reasonable price. Such a policy would 
be entirely warranted by the circumstances of the 
case. Society should not tolerate a condition such 
as that which now overtaxes the resources of 
thousands of families to provide a home for them- 
selves or force them to live in crowded or un- 
Sanitary quarters. It may astonish some of our 
readers to learn that in former centuries men be- 
lieved it desirable municipalities should produce 
bricks and roof tiles in order that citizens should 
be able to build suitable homes. Such was the case 
in the mining town of Freiberg in Saxony, the 
Leadville of the Middle Ages, where the Magis- 
trates brick yard and kiln was continued into 
the beginning of the last century. Similarly the 
city of Feisteritz, in Styria, manufactured bricks 
and tiles, which were sold at a lower price to citt- 
zens than to non-residents.*) A policy lately 
adopted by the Clay Products Division of Saskat- 
chewan Minerals. According to the Saskatche- 
wan News, an official publication, the authority 
referred to is selling “most of its bricks and tiles 
to Saskatchewan citizens instead of on higher 
United States markets.”*) Only four to six percent 
of the sales of one plant, at Estvan, are said to 
have gone to our country. 

We certainly favor both private enterprise and 
organization of labor, but the duty of both is to 
promote the common good. When they neglect 
or refuse to do so, animated in their actions by 
selfish motives, prove themselves reactionaries by 
adhering to principles and practices which have 
their origin in liberalistic doctrines, then it is 
incumbent on public authority to interfere and to 
undertake what enterprisers and union labor re- 
fuse or are incapable of accomplishing. 

2) Loc. cit. Wash., 1913, p. XXII. 


3) Lange, Hans. Hine Steierische Stadt i. 17. Jahrh. 


Graz, 1890. p. 2. 
4) "Loe. cit. Regina, Sask., March 22, 1948, p. 3. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


je is too early to assess the bolstering effects 
on the economy of the new “‘remobilization” 
schemes of the Truman administration. They 
might have a considerable effect in barring the 
expected business ‘“‘recession’” in 1948. 

Fear of a business slump might be a potent 
force also in creating appropriations for an “arm- 
ament economy,’ with its new orders, increasing 
shortages and higher prices. For this might be 
the only way to avoid what Moody’s Stock Survey 
(3/15) predicted would be “a distressingly sharp 
correction.” The Journal of Commence (3/23) 
reported one cynical government economist as 
saying that ‘“‘only an improved international situa- 
tion can dim the business outlook.” 

If “national defense” expenditures of the gov- 
ernment are raised from eleven billion to around 
fourteen and a half billion or more in the next 
fiscal year the halting boom might well be re- 
vived. 

Economic Notes?) 


The question of the qualities necessary for civil 
leadership or statesmanship in a democracy, which 
is discussed by Lord Wavell, in his lecture on 
“The Triangle of Forces in Civil Leadership,” is 
today of the highest importance. He considers 
that faith, sincerity and courage are the essential 
qualities, combined with a personality which will 
impress itself on those whom the leader wishes 
to lead. And the three great and eternal classes 
whom he has to “impress” are the aristocrats who 
today are the rich and the powerful; the priests 
who today are the press and the intellectuals; and 
the people who are always the cannon-fodder of 
politics, the led. It is noticeable that Lord Wavell 
says nothing about the intellect of the civil leader 
or the content of statesmanship. He is really 
dealing only with the ability of a civilian in a 
democracy to induce (or delude) the other civili- 
ans to accept him as their leader, their Prime 
Minister, President, or Fuehrer. 

From this point of view one of the chief ele- 
ments of success is to manage to be born at the 
right time. If Hitler had been born in 1830, I 
don’t believe the world would have ever heard 
of him. This leads one to the vital question, not 


1) Research Association, N. Y. April, 1948. 


discussed by Lord Wavell: what should be the 
attitude of “the people” in a democracy to those | 
who offer to lead them? An educated democracy || 
would, I believe, require from its political leaders, | 
not merely faith, sincerity, and courage, but also 
political intelligence and political integrity. In a 
sense—in which he did not mean it—Plato was 
right when he said that we want our leaders to — 
be philosophers; but, above all, we need today 
that the led should be intelligent sceptics. And 
we should educate them accordingly. 


Polycritic, 
The New Statesman 


The personal tragedy of Dr. Benes provides 
still another illustration of the long-distance re- 
sults of lack of principle in the Allied dealings 
with Russia. There have been so many of them, 
all deriving from the initial fault of accepting 
Russia as an ally at all. 

There is Tito, for instance. There is the United 
Nations’ veto, agreed to at Potsdam and used 
by Russia without mercy in the Security Council. 
Now there is Dr. Benes. 

Let the facts be recalled. At the Yalta con- 
ference Czechoslovakia was assigned to Russia as 
a sphere of influence. That is why the American 
General Patton when he had advanced to within 
twenty miles of Prague in the final campaign de- 
liberately halted and allowed the Russian General 
Koniev to occupy Prague and “‘liberate’’ Czecho- 
slovakia. ... 

The present consummation was inevitable. The 
reason why Russia has now succeeded in annex- 
ing Czechoslovakia is, first, that Britain and the 
United States sold the pass at Yalta, and second, 
that Dr. Benes toed the line at Kosice, where he 
had gone after his return from his war-time exile 
(in England). 

Diplomatic Correspondent 
The Cath. Times, London 


However paradoxical it may sound,—it could 
be that the temporary loss of Europe and the 
reign of Russian barbarism would be better for 
the Continent than the catastrophe of a new war 
which very likely would lead to its complete de- 
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struction. Russian domination would undoubted- 
ly for many countries mean years of sorrow and 
material and spiritual deprivation. But, having 
been purified by suffering, the European nations 
could remove the debris of the last war and re- 
build their homes and, warned by their terrible 
experience, lay the foundation for a better future. 
America also could benefit, more than from costly 
military adventures, from patient and prudent ad- 
justment to new conditions, the peaceful develop- 
‘ment of its vast resources and, above all, the es- 
tablishment of a social order in fairness and jus- 
tice which would prove the strongest bulwark 
against Communism in our own country and, in 
the end, would enable the Nation to meet victori- 
ously the challenge of world revolution. 

We are aware that we speak of possibilities 
which under present conditions seem remote. But 
we wish to emphasize again and again that war 
offers the least hope for the reconstruction of a 
world out of joint. 

JOsEPH Marr, K.S.G., 
The Wanderer 


If, greatly daring, I may hazard a picture of 
our machine age as Mahatma Gandhi saw it, it 
was of Everyman enjoying the ecstasy of travel 
at ever increasing speed—going the wrong way. 
He knows, of course, that you can’t blame a ma- 
chine, but when you have observed what men did 
with aeroplanes in two world wars, then of course 
you discover that often it is quicker to walk. 

If Governments do not impose his days of si- 
lence, we shall just have to go occasionally into 
voluntary retreat from noise and rush, as in fact 
so many do who want to keep sane; to think; to 
hear God talk Who seldom competes with loud 
noises. Strictly imitable too is the Mahatma, like 
one already quoted (St. Paul), who found in the 
greed for money the root of all evil. 

Apostrophizing the soul of Mahatma Ghandhi, 
his faithful confidant pleaded with him to work 
for true “heirs,” true “descendants, students, ful- 
fillers of India’s destiny.” If we are to be also, 
in her words, “guardians of his dreams,” we must 
aim, as seriously as he, at dreaming the dreams 
of God, for ‘God alone can dream and have it 
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sO. 
ARCHBISHOP W™M. ROBERTS, S.J.,") 


Bombay 


1) From speech, delivered at Progressive Group 
Meeting of Condolence, held at Bombay on Feb. 5. 


Fragments 


OT long ago, Mr. Larock, editor of the So- 
cialist newspaper, Le Peuple, published at 
Brussels, explained that while the party “is not at 
all identified with irreligion” it is fundamentally 
anti-clerical and “that is one of our reasons for 


being.” 


That Catholics appear sometimes as selfish 
nationalists on some public forums, the Catholic 
Historical Review states, implies a shortsighted- 
ness that is not Christian. In the long run the 
defenders of international order and peace must 
be those who believe in the Christian destiny and 
equality of all men. 


From a thought-provoking article on ‘“Trends 
of our Times,” by Andrew Forbes, published in 
the Catholic Times, of London: ‘Many men fear 
war. Others, perhaps more wisely, fear a general 
cataclysm or economic collapse in the West. But 
American policy itself, influenced by anonymous 
experts in high places, may be working on the 
theory that the Russian Revolution contains the 
seeds of its own decay, now vigorously expand- 
ing.’’—Let the reader give thought to the words 
italicized. 


Proposal by the Department of Education, 
Union of South Africa, for compulsory part-time 
education of European (white) youth, caused 
Bro. Justin, Provincial of the Marist Brothers, to 
remark: “This compulsory education up to 
eighteen may fit the citizen for further State con- 
trol, because at this age he becomes liable for 
service with the A.C.F. What will be the form 
of control for the young women?” 


One of the most distinguishes apologists of 
the last one hundred years, the Dominican Albert 
Maria Weiss, speaks of three saving truths: “Our 
wretchedness is common to all and _ solidaric. 
Guilt is common to all and solidaric. The duty 
to help is common to all and solidaric. If these 
three statements are generally accepted, there is 
still hope of betterment.” 


Had there been no Pagan Renaissance, Canon 
Barry remarks in his Essay on “Latter Day Pa- 
gans,” Europe might have spared itself the Puri- 
tan Reformation. The men who despised religion 
ruined art... 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Safeguarding the Youth of Japan 


Got and heart-rending is the aftermath of 
war; and it is so perforce. During the 
months and years of carnage, cities were ruined, 
fields were laid waste, cultural values destroyed 
and the bars of moral and religious inhibitions 
were lowered. 

Such has been the sad and unhappy record of 
every major conflict in history. The last two 
world wars were even mote disastrous in the ter- 
rible effects that followed in their bloody wake. 
Who will ever be able to chronicle the vast 
amount of physical and moral misery brought 
on by these two world conflicts? 

We shall for the present turn our thoughts to 
Japan. For many decades before the outbreak of 
the world-wide conflict, that country had been 
making notable advancement in science, educa- 
tion and modern industrial methods. But these 
advances were favored by the ruling powers of 
the country, not on account of any accompanying 
spiritual strength or moral thews which might 
have been provided by innovations from the West, 
but because they seemed to point the way to great- 
er political and military strength. 

The young men of Japan were called from the 
rice fields and tea terraces and liberally provided 
with all the modern implements of mass murder: 
“Slay, kill, annihilate and neither ask for nor 
give pardon.” Such, as we now learn, must have 
been the commands given by the Japanese wat 
lords to the young men in the Land of the Rising 
Sun. 

Unfortunately, during the last seven or eight 
decades, with the introduction of Western tech- 
nological industrialism, there was no correspond- 
ing advance in moral or spiritual culture. In 
Japan we have a notable example of what soci- 
ologists call “cultural lag.” While the use of 
scientific appliances, industrial machinery and a 
higher standard of living, progressed at an al- 
most dizzy pace, the religious life of the people 
and their determination to hold fast to the ethical 
ideals of former centuries did not develop at an 
equal rate. The slogan in quarters both high and 
low was: “Let us not only imitate, but even sur- 
pass Western nations in industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises.” 

Then came the war. By thousands and tens of 
thousands the youth of Japan flocked to the col- 


Procedure 


Action 


ors and an overwhelming number who left their } 
fields and villages paid with their life’s blood | 
for the misplaced patriotism engendered in them | 
by the war leaders.  } 
And what of the moral life of Japanese youth | 
today? The present writer vividly recalls a phrase |} 
used by a Y.M.C.A. worker in St. Louis at the 
conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War. Wishing |} 
to stir up enthusiasm in his hearers to work for | 
the moral uplift of the soldiers of Japan, he said: 
“Vice is flowing into the camps.’’ He wanted vol- 
unteers to go “over there’ and help the unfortu- 
nate lads. Is there any reason for believing that 
conditions are better today as a result of the after- | 
math of war than they were after the great war | 
in which the people of the Mikado obtained such } 
striking victories? 
The Holy Father, too, has turned his eyes on 
Japan, like all those interested in the liberation 
of the country from the moral leprosy which of- 
ten follows such tremendous conflicts as we have 
lived through. But he has a stronger weapon 
than those offered by Bible societies. The word- 
ing of the Mission Intention of the Apostleship 
of Prayer for May, 1948, reechoes a phrase fa- 
miliar to the Catholic mind. This is: “Ad Jesum 
per Mariam.” (To Jesus through Mary.) For 
the Mission Intention is as follows: ‘“That the } 
Mother of God May Lead the Youth of Japan to 
Jesus.”” Here we have an Intention so well fitted | 
for May, Mary’s month. Can the youth of these 
United States do anything more noble than flock 
to Maty’s shrine and pray for the youth of Japan? 
The latter need our prayers. Priests and people | 
should unite during the thirty-one days of Mary’s | 
month to pray that the young people of Japan 
may be brought closer to the heart of the Good — 
Shepherd. He once said: “Come to me all ye 
who labor and are heavily burdened, and I will 
refresh you.” It was not through any fault of their 
own that thousands of the Japanese young men 
took their places in the ranks of warriors. They 
had to do what they were told. But we now for- 
give them any hatred or cruelty they may have 
shown during the bloody years of carnage. And 
we plead that the Virgin Mother may bring them 
closer to the heart and love of her Divine Son. 


ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. 
St. Louis University - 
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It’s Not Enough to be Harmless 


Grave N. eglect 


iv is not difficult to believe an intelligent 

Chinese versed in the teachings of Confucius, 
or an Indian Brahmin, should challenge Catholics 
with the taunt: “Your religion demands of you 
obedience to the Pope in matters of faith and 
morals, because he speaks to you as the Vicar of 
your Christ, although not in all cases ex cathedra. 
Now your God has given His Church during the 
past one hundred and fifty years Popes of su- 
preme quality; truly apostolic men, veritable 
Prophets who teach, admonish, instruct and seek 
to guide you on all occasions. According to my 
observations you receive their Encyclicals with a 
degree of enthusiasm which might make one be- 
lieve Catholics will now gird themselves with the 
armor of God and go forth to battle for truth 
and justice, to defend the rights of God and His 
Church, to redeem individuals and to reconstruct 
society. But I, a stranger in your temples, who 
observe from afar your attitude and your actions, 
am filled with astonishment by the lassitude and 
indifference to which you succumb within a short 
time after the ink has dried on those papal docu- 
ments, which you should believe to be inspired 
and intended as warnings addressed to you lest 
you too perish. 

“You look upon me as a heathen; you may pity 
me because I walk in darkness and because I lack 
divine Grace necessary to salvation, as you call it. 
But, my friends, I am not so blind that I can not 
see your inconsistency; that you, while not using 
the wotds of those who told St. Paul: “We will 
hear you another time!’ act as if the messages of 
your Popes, each one of whom addresses you as 
the Vicar of the Incarnate Word, to use your own 
words, were of no great importance. And you 
persist in your conduct although the horrible 
events of recent decades have underscored and 
emphasized what your Pius IX (hated by Liberals 
and Radicals who sowed the wind now grown 
into a storm), a Leo XIII, a Pius X, whom you 
may venerate as a saint, and their successors, have 
warned against and predicted. 

“Why, my Christian friend, you who enjoy 
light not given to me, virtues I may not possess, 
why do you remain indifferent to the call of your 
God-given leaders? My friend, let me remind 
you of a tale from olden times: One of your 
saintly men preached to and admonished his peo- 

ple time and again. They turned a deaf ear to 
his pleadings. Heavy of heart, he went out into 


FE 
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the desert to preach what men were unwilling to 
hear. And, mark well my words, my Christian 
friend: Out of the dark came a sound of voices. 
The stones were moved to cry out: ‘Amen, amen!’ 
Oh, that I were in your place! I, but another 
Vergil, perceive with the eyes of reason only 
pik are capable of discerning in the light of 
aith!” 


Bap aie 
Sd ar Ne Pecks 


The reasons why the papal pronouncements on 
the great questions of our age remain barren, has 
engaged the pen of the Irish Catholic’s editor. 
“How many of us,” he writes, “ever stop to think, 
when reading one or the other of the numerous 
pronouncements of the Holy Father, whether 
there is in it a personal message to ourselves? 
There nearly always is. 

“But even if we vaguely sense this fact, we are 
inclined to excuse our acting upon it by the re- 
flection that it is too deep for us, or that it has 
only remote application to conditions here, when 
really what we mean is that its application in our 
own case would involve us in too much trouble. 

“When, for instance, the Pope calls on lovers 
of truth to be ‘bold to defend it and generous 
enough to set the course of their lives, both na- 
tional and personal, by its dictates,’ our natural 
reaction is that such an admonition is all very 
well, but it is a bit vague; and as often as not 
we leave it at that. But what we are really shying 
at is the tremendous consequences involved in tak- 
ing those words of the Pope seriously, and hon- 
estly endeavoring to answer his appeal to the ut- 
most of our power. At the very least, the accept- 
ance of the Pope’s message in such a spirit 
involves the correction of not a few aberrations. 

“We should be the last to admit that we did 
not come within the circle of those entitled to 
be called ‘lovers of the truth. Hence we must 
admit that the Pope is calling to us—to each one 
of us individually, and to the particular group or 
groups of which we form part as workers, em- 
ployers, students, or simply parishioners. 

“He calls upon us to be bold in the defence of 
truth. This means not allowing falsehoods or 
half-truths to go unchallenged, whether on the 
public platform, in the Press or in ordinary con- 
versation. Think of what a conscientious attempt 
to live up to such an admonition would involve— 
what a number of letters one could indite chal- 
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lenging the truth of many statements in the Press, 
for instance, or the statements of public speakers 
in their less guarded moments. Of course there 
is need here for prudence and discrimination, but 
the emphasis of the Pope is on boldness. Cath- 
olics are not at all active enough, do not come 
out strongly often enough, in defence of truth; 
they too often let the purveyor of falsehoods and 
misrepresentations have the field completely to 
himself, 

“Again, the Holy Father expects lovers of 
truth to be generous—not merely on occasion, or 
when it suits them, but all during their lives when- 
ever truth is involved. As he sees it, the dictates 
of truth must determine the whole course of our 
lives, so.that we may not ask ourselves what it is 
convenient for us to profess or believe, but only 
what is true. This applies not to our personal 
lives only, or to our dealings with other men, but 
to the lives of nations and communities. 


Corporative Reform 


Towards the Vocational Order 


@ thing is apparent: While some nations 
have overthrown the economic order estab- 
lished under Liberalism others are seeking to 
modify the capitalistic system. A few have intro- 
duced or are contemplating reforms in accord 
with the organic nature of society and the soli- 
darity of the human race. Portugal has established 
a corporative system which has much to recom- 
mend it, except its implantation from above, by 
government fiat. Every true social reform must 
begin at the bottom; the growth must be from 
the bottom up, gradually but persistently. 

In Ireland the recommendations of the Com- 
mission of Vocational Organization have not as 
yet made much headway; but they are receiving 
serious consideration, and there is hope of their 
developing into a fullblown social and economic 
order. We learn from the Irish Catholic, of Dub- 
lin, one of Eire’s leading weeklies, that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Catholic Societies Voca- 
tional Organization Conference has written to 
each of the political parties, enquiring (1) 
whether the Party favored the establishment of a 
vocational order of society in that country; and 
(2) if so, whether it is the intention of the Party 
to urge its members to promote the development 
of a vocational order on the general lines of the 
Recommendations of the Commission on Voca- 
tional Organization. 


“Let us think what a change would come over 
the world,” the editor concludes, “if all Catholic 
employers and workers and professional men and » 
farmers examined their consciences to see if they © 
are guilty of social injustice, which is a form of 
denial of truth in practice. Imagine how changed | 
the world would be if Catholics followed the line 
laid down by the Pope!” 

To all this we would add the following re-_ 
marks George Glasgow contributed to the Catho- 
lic Times, of London. ‘The Christians,” he stat- 
ed in a recent article, “are being awakened in a 
salutary, if painful, manner. It is not enough to 
be harmless. In God’s miraculous world nega- 
tive things are not good enough. It is necessary 
to be alive, conscious and actively taking a part 
in things.” Such is indeed at present a duty from 
which no one may be wholly excused, because 
each one may contribute something to the defense 
of truth and justice. 


On behalf of Clann na Poblachta, Mr. Sean 
MacBride replied in the following terms:— 


“The attitude of Clann na Poblachta in regard to 
vocational organization is that, in general terms, it is 
part of its policy to set up vocational councils, with 
advisory functions. I would, however, qualify this 
general statement of policy in three respects: 

“1. Clann na Poblachta favors the setting up of 
Parish Councils with statutory powers. The purpose of 
these Parish Councils is three-fold: (a) to secure de- 
centralization; (b) to organize co-operation on a neigh- 
borly basis; and (c) to develop local civic responsibili- 
ties. To a large extent such Parish Councils would 
naturally be vocational in rural areas, by reason of the 
preponderance of agricultural interests, but in some 
cases these Parish Councils would include many other 
vocations. 

“2. The setting up of vocational councils and their 
respective spheres of influence must be largely depend- 
ent upon the possibility of getting balanced representa- 
tion in each particular vocation. 

_°3. The exact relationship of the vocational coun- 
cils inter se and with the legislature and the Govern- 
ment will require elaboration. 

“As regards education, Clann na Poblachta has re- 
peatedly advocated the setting up of a Council of Edu- 
cation on the lines recommended by the Commission 
on Vocational Organization.” 


The Chairman of the Executive Committee in 
acknowledging Mr. MacBride’s letter has com- 
mented as follows: | 

“My Committee take the liberty to mention that 
while in this matter there are some things which the 
Government only can do, the growth of vocational or- 
ganization in the true sense must come mainly from 
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below, and that the encouragement of this growth falls 
within the duty of the Government and all public repre- 
sentatives. 


“The Pope in his recent Christmas Allocution stress- 
€s once more that in the reciprocal co-operation of all 
classes in a spirit of Christian charity lies the remedy for 
existing evils in the social and economic spheres. It 
is especially up to us in this almost wholly Catholic 
land to use every endeavor to give practical application 
to the teaching of his Holiness in this grave matter.” 

Of particular interest appears the communica- 
tion received from the National Labor Party: “In 
reply to your two questions, the answer to both is 
ELS. 

“We definitely state on our election literature that 
we stand for a ‘vocational order of society,’ and the 
Congress of Irish Unions, which is co-operating with 
us in this election and which represents 120,000 or- 
ganized Irish workers, has already declared itself in 
favor of a vocational order of society.” 

The Secretary of the Fianna Fail Party wrote 
in reply that the Committee’s letter would be 
placed before the National Executive Committee 
at its next meeting. 

It is thus groups representing a large section 
of the Irish people express their intention to pro- 
mote a new order of an institutional nature, as 
far removed from Liberalism and Capitalism as 
it would be from Communism. Proceeding from 
the concept of the organic nature of society, the 
corporative order (the term is preferable to vo- 
cational order, we believe) would eliminate as far 
as humanly possible those evil influences which 
have for the past one hundred and fifty years 
promoted “‘Cainism’” in society. A constructive 
program of this kind, let it be said, is a positive 
need if the growth of Communism is to be halted. 

Catholics should remember always that the so- 
cial and economic system of the present is not of 
our making. It came out of the camps of enemies 
as inimical to Church and Christianity as are 
Communists. In fact, had there been no Hobbes, 
no Voltaire, no Diderot, no Rousseau, no Hegel, 
no Feuerbach, no Darwin and Spencer—we 


Some years ago we called attention to the pol- 
icy inaugurated by the Grange, to aid young 
people to study in colleges and universities. This 
laudable endeavor has prevailed through the 
years and a recent issue of the National Grange 
Clip Sheet reports that the New York Grange 
maintains a Revolving Scholarship Fund which 
now exceeds $100,000. Since the establishment 
of the Fund, in 1928, loans to an amount of 
$142,975 have been granted. The account em- 


might have had revolts of workingmen, akin to 
the risings of the peasants in France and Ger- 
many in the Middle Ages, but hardly a Karl 
Marx, a Frederick Engels, a Lenin. However 
violently the leaders of Communism may _pro- 
claim their opposition to revealed religion and 
the Church, they hardly outdo Voltaire adjour- 
ing his disciples to destroy “the infamous one” 
(the Church) and to resort to lies to accomplish 
their purpose. And when Lenin states, the class- 
conscious worker of the present “leaves heaven 
to the priests and bourgeois hypocrites and fights 
for a better life for himself here on earth,” does 
he do more than express in plain words what the 
poet Heine, this darling of the liberal-minded, 
expressed in verse long ago? And what of the 
Professor at the University of Vienna who pro- 
claimed, in an address of welcome delivered on 
the occasion of the inauguration of a Congress 
of Physicians, Dis extinctis, successit human- 
itas! Humanity will prevail once the gods have 
been vanquished! 

Pius X, of blessed memory, knew well the 
source of our misery. He estimated correctly the 
attitude of certain zealous defenders of existing 
institutions. In one of the remarkable Pastorals 
published by him in Venice, as Patriarch of this 
famous See, the saintly prelate stated: ‘“There 
are, in fact, not a few who, because of the zeal 
with which they defend mundane interests and 
bewail the dangers which threaten society, prop- 
erty, the family and the remedies they promote, 
present the appearance of defenders of religion. 
For the consideration of their kind I would say, 
if the threatening danger really exists, it does 
not originate in the common people, unless they 
have lost their faith,’ but in the members of a so- 
ciety which, as Cardinal Sarto also stated, has 
challenged God with the cry: “Depart from us. 
We desire not the knowledge of thy way” (Job. 
XXI, 14). 

F. P. KENKEL 


phasizes the fact that the entire Fund consists “of 
Grange contributions.” 

There is no reason whatsoever why Catholic or- 
ganizations should not inaugurate Revolving 
Scholarship Funds. The need of helping young 
men and women to meet the expense of higher 
studies will make itself felt as soon as some of 
the youths now in high school will decide to con- 
tinue their studies. 
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Patient Creditors 


Services eacehs Rewarded 


OT alone charity, justice too should begin 

at home. While wages and salaries have 
been increased, generally speaking, to meet not 
alone the high cost of living but also the still 
higher cost of luxuries and pleasures, the Sisters 
who teach the children of the very people who 
enjoy higher wages and salaries, continue to re- 
ceive $35 a month, regardless of the increased 
demands our educational system makes on them. 
Considering the fact they are not paid during 
vacation-months, Sisters receive less than $1 per 
day for services which have become increasingly 
difficult and irritating on account of the behavior, 
or lack of behavior, of so many children, spoiled 
by indulgent mothers and careless fathers. 

In the Archdiocese of St. Louis parishes must 
now pay teaching Sisters a salary somewhat above 
the sum so long customary. But frugality will 
still be the order of the day with them. 

From their salaries, the Sisters must, in the first 
place, defray their household expenses, medical 
charges, hospitalization, traveling expenses, and 
such wearing apparel as they may need. Should 
they manage to save a few dollars, the money will 
be paid to the Mother House, which on its part 
has the obligation to train postulants, supply the 
needs of novices, and defray the expense of train- 
ing of Sisters attending colleges and universities 
in order that they may become more proficient 
and able to teach High School pupils. In addition 
“old age security” must be provided for aged and 
infirm Sisters. One Province of a certain Order 
expended no less than $25,000 during one sum- 
mer to defray the tuition, board and traveling ex- 
penses of Sisters attending Summer Schools. In- 
dividual Sisters, on their part, make the sacrifice 


of attending lectures after school hours during 
the scholastic year, while six weeks of their vaca- 
tion may be devoted entirely to study. In addi- 
tion they devote almost a week to their annual 
retreat. 

Are the laity sufficiently aware of the sacrifices 
the School Sisters of our country make? Evidently 
not. At least nobody seems to remember them 
when last Wills are written. Sisters must struggle 
along as best they can, even though they may be 
conducting a college encumbered with debt. To 
meet certain requirements a college must for in- 
stance, establish a library of ten thousand books. 
Such a library represents an expenditure of at 
least ten to twenty thousand dollars, because 
the prices of books too have increased. People 
who may not have fifty books in their home, “be- 
cause they are so terribly dear,’ may give little 
thought to a demand of this kind, although their 
ambition leads them to send their daughter to 
college. A Librarian of an institution of this na- 
ture, to which the Bureau has contributed books 
from time to time, duplicates and volumes not 
wanted for the CV Library, has written us: 

“We have succeeded in reaching the minimum 
requirements for accreditation. However, this 
but gives impetus to further development and ex- 
pansion, so necessary to an institution in the 
formative stage. For your continued assistance 
we shall be most grateful.” 

In the case of these Sisters, as with other 
people, the old American adage: “Small favors 
thankfully received, larger ones in proportion,” 
probably also holds good. The members of our 
teaching Orders certainly deserve gratitude ex- 
pressed in a way more substantial than words as 
occasions to do so may present themselves. More- 
over, they are immune to the strike-fever! 


It is from Co-ops on Campus, official organ 
of the North American Students Cooperative 
League, we have learned of a commendable plan 
to aid the Nation’s effort to alleviate the food 
shortage common to a great part of Europe. Stu- 
dents, members of the Students Cooperative As- 
sociation at the University of the State of Wash- 
ington, have given up their Thursday quota of 
milk at co-op meals. Money so saved is convert- 
ed into relief packages for overseas victims of the 
war-depleted world economy. 

Eliminating milk from their menu each 
Thursday, the ten co-op houses save sixty-eight 


gallons or about $40.00 in money. This is dis- 
tributed alternately through CARE, New York, 
N. Y., and the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, Penn. 

Bjorn Stianson, an exchange student from 
Norway, heads the committee on CARE at 
Washington State University. “A total of $240.00 
has been collected, up to November 15th,” he 
said. “This has been split evenly between CARE 
and the AFSC. We hope the idea will be adopt- 


ed by more organizations here and at other col- 
lepesia 
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Catholic Social Action 


ie ROME, the Salesian Fathers publish a four- 
~ page weekly for boys, which is being printed 
in very large quantities due to a favorable supply 
of paper. Editions of the publication are enthu- 
siastically received by Roman boys. 


Published under the title Ragazzi di Don Bosco (Don 
Bosco Boys), the publication, well-filled with colored 
pictures, is the most popular juvenile in the city. 


eas in March, Bishop Albert Stohr, of 
Mainz, instituted the Committee which is to 
prepare for the Seventy-second General Catholic 
Day in Germany, to be celebrated in the very city 


where, a hundred years ago, the first occasion of 
this kind was held. 


One of the leading Catholic publishers of the coun- 
try, Kirchheim, will put out a comprehensive illustrat- 
ed Work to commemorate the notable centenary. The 
book will review the development and religious sig- 
nificance of the Catholic Day. The Holy Father, 
Bishop Stohr and Prince Lowenstein will write Fore- 
words. 


HE Catholic Association for International 

Peace has issued a statement on genocide and 
earnestly entreats Catholic organizations in other 
countries to do the same. The statement outlines 
the provisions of the draft convention declaring 
genocide “a crime against the Law of Nations” 
which will be presented to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. The statement by the 
C.A.I.P. concludes as follows: 


“Tt is essential that as many States as possible adopt 
this contention, outlawing physical and spiritual destruc- 
tion of a group or the prevention of their propagation. 
It is essential that the group right to freedom of re- 
ligious worship and instructions be definitely asserted 
and adequately protected. To this end every delegate 
| to the United Nations should be approached and made 
aware of the tremendous importance of this matter and 
urged to see to it that these provisions be not weakened 
but strengthened.” 


ie the locality of Bishop’s Stortford, England, 
Catholic farmers and farm workers have in- 
augurated a movement known as the Catholic 
Land Guild. Some representatives of this Guild 
were recently received by Cardinal Griffin to ex- 
plain their objects and intentions. The Cardinal 
was pleased to bestow his blessing on the new 
| movement, and said that he hoped that in time 
‘many more of these Guilds might be formed to 
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embody all Catholic farmers and farm workers in 
the country. 


The Guild also aims at encouraging and assisting all 
Catholics who take up farming or farm work in its 
area. Blessed Richard Hurst has been chosen Patron 
of the Guild. He was a Lancashire Catholic farmer, 
martyred for his faith, and was actually apprehended 


whilst ploughing his fields. President is Fr. W. Locke, 
Gs Shs 


Naa presiding at the Annual General 

Meeting of the Catholic Medical Guild of 
St. Luke, conducted at St. Xavier’s College, Bom- 
bay, the Archbishop of this See, Most Rev. Wm. 
Roberts, spoke very emphatically on the impor- 
tance he attached to the organization. The real 
battle for Christian and civilized values, both in 
the East and West, lay in the field where Priest 
and Doctor were two arms of a single force. He 
was particularly glad to learn that the flourish- 
ing Junior Branch of the Guild was already op- 
erating for students in Medical Colleges. 

The Archbishop wanted it known that the Guild was 
an instrument of enlightenment for the priest as well 
as for the doctor. It was one thing to study moral 
problems academically in the class-room, quite another 
to hear a vivid statement of it from a doctor. The 
Guild would be well advised to invite to their meet- 


ings at least a small number of priests interested in 
medico-moral problems. - 


State Controlled Medicine 


AS was expected, the majority of British physi- 

cians voted against the Bevan Health Service. 
The -figures are certainly impressive and show 
the effectiveness of the B.M.A. campaign. There 
was an 82 per cent poll of the 55,000 doctors 
circulated, of whom 40,814 disapproved of the 
Bill in its present form, and 4,735, approved. 
Further, 25,340 were not in favor of accepting 
service, and 4,084 were. 


The important factor is the general practitioner cate- 
gory. Of the 20,500 general practitioners in Great Brit- 
ain, 17,000 voted against accepting service. On the bal- 
lot paper itself, it was stated that, if the majority 
against accepting service included 13,000 G.P.s, the 
British Medical Association would advise the profes- 
sion as a whole not to enter under contract. It is char- 
acteristic of the spirit of those driving nations into 
State Socialism that the New Statesman, of London, 
should say at the close of an editorial item on the 
subject: “The Minister of Health will not be stampeded 
by the ballot.” As the Erlking says: “And if thou art 
unwilling, I will use force.” 
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Christian Social Parties 


li the middle of winter representatives of the 
Christian-Social Parties of Europe met:in the 
city of Luxemburg; eighteen countries were rep- 
resented by forty delegates. The general subject 
of discussion was the problem Germany repre- 
sents. The meeting adopted a resolution contain- 
ing a number of significant statements: 


“The so-called German question and the general res- 
toration of Europe complement each other. A successful 
solution of pending problems demands above all rec- 
ognition of the heritage of Christian civilization. The 
States of Europe should constitute a fraternal commun- 
ity; but the opposition existing between the great pow- 
ers, particularly the attitude of Soviet Russia, prevents 
its realization.” The second part of the declaration 
speaks of Germany’s obligation to re-educate the people 
and to rededicate itself to a national program based on 
liberty and justice. 


“Biological Disaster” 


NCE again the author of the newspaper fea- 
ture: ‘“‘Let’s Explore Your Mind,” has hap- 
pened on a truth. Having posed the question: 
“Might democracy, by providing equal oppor- 
tunity, lower a nation’s intelligence,” he answers 
it in the affirmative. Continuing, the writer ex- 
plains: “In England, between 1800 and 1825, 
only one out of 14 great leaders rose from the 
laboring classes. And from 1825 to 1850, only 
one out of 25. However, those in the upper in- 
telligence ranks, who should have had large fam- 
ilies, almost ceased having children. Thus Eng- 
land was bleeding itself white of its best leader- 
ship blood. 
“The same thing is happening right now, on an im- 
mense scale in America. Thus, democracy may perish 


by the biological disaster brought about by its political 
and economic success.” 


A Third Chamber 


N unusual innovation has been introduced in 

France by adding to its Parliament, com- 
posed of the National Assembly and of the Coun- 
cil of the Republic, a third chamber, called the 
Assembly of the French Union. This body is 
charged with affairs concerning the colonies and 
protectorates of France. It is believed to be the 
first institution of its kind in the world.» Two 
Catholic missionaries are members of this As- 
sembly: one a Holy Ghost priest, Fr. Gervain, and 
the other, Abbé Catrice, member of the Mission 
Aid Society. The former was elected by the 
people of the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 


near Newfoundland, the inhabitants of which 
are fisherfolk. The other was appointed for met- 
ropolitan France by the Christian Democratic | 
Party. Fr. Catrice has always worked in defence | 
of the rights of native populations and for their 
emancipation. 

Under the Third Republic the French Empire com- 
prised France and its colonies and protectorates. Under 
the terms of the constitution of the Fourth Republic, 
the French Union is the federation of France and its 
“associated” peoples in overseas territories. All of these 
native peoples are represented in the Assembly of the 
French Union. The President of France is at the same 
time President of the French Union. 


Capitalistic Planning 


AN important project is contemplated and be- 
ing financed by oil companies engaged in 
Venezuela. They are investing twenty million 
dollars, it is reported, in the Basic Economy Cor- 
poration headed by Nelson Rockefeller. This is 
not a “charitable or philanthropic’ project but 
one designed to show that agriculture with ade- 
quate capital and skill will pay dividends. 

Food projects agreed to be-undertaken are fishing, 
farming, dairying and food distribution. The inten- 
tion is that as soon as the different projects prove 
successful, the foreign capital will gradually be with- 
drawn in favor of local capital. This will ensure that 
the ultimate profits remain in Venezuela and will avoid 
the objectionable features of absentee landlordism. 


State Socialism 


ape what extremes those now driving the west- 

ern nations to State Socialism are willing to 
go the action of Great Britain’s colonial govern- 
ment in the case discussed by the Catholic News, 
of Port of Spain, demonstrates. The weekly’s 
“Argus” observes: “That amazing race of people, 
the ‘experts,’ who insist on telling us what is 
good for us and even sometimes try to tell us 
what we want, are very obstinate people indeed. 
Over in Grenada (one of the British Antilles) 
they failed to push down the peoples’ throats their 
new doctrine that you can’t let a poor man own 
land because he may ruin it. Grenada insisted 
that land settlement must be on a freehold basis 
and showed that freehold does not necessarily 
mean the right to abuse one’s property rights. 
But the ‘experts’ are getting around it in another 
way. A Bill is now before the Legislative Coun- 
cil to provide small holdings on lease from the 
big estates, with the Agricultural Department 
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acting as a kind of bailiff for the private land- 
lord. In this way the decision that Land Settle- 


ment must be on a freehold basis will be circum- 
vented.” 


eit would seem,” “Argus” coftinues, “as if in Trini- 
dad a similar scheme is being put through in a similar 
back-handed way. The Land Policy of the ‘experts’ ad- 
vocating leasehold only for the small man was shelved 
in Trinidad in the face of the popular opposition. No 
decision was taken one way or the other. But at Caroni 
and Williamsville, rural housing schemes are being put 
through by the Government and the sugar companies 
on a leasehold basis.” 


Taxation 


Vy NY economists consider it hazardous when 

the government extracts as much as 20% of 
the national income for taxes. Quoting David 
Lawrence’s comment on such a situation, ‘“What 
is the great risk? It is that the system of private 
initiative will give way to state socialism and gov- 
ernment programs of nationalization when taxes 
become so burdensome as to make it impossible 
for individuals to save for investment.” 

How heavily federal taxation bears down on people, 
poor according to a correct standard of appraising pov- 
erty, the case of a woman taxidriver, who supports 
three minor children and an invalid mother, shows. A 
tax court imposed on her an additional tax for failing 


to report estimated tips for an amount of $500 annu- 
ally during ’43, ’44 and ’45. 


Health Promotion 


ie? the intention to promote the health of 
rural people in our country, the National 
Grange, oldest organization of American farm- 
ets, has outlined a program setting forth the fol- 
lowing points: 1. Improved accessibility, avail- 
ability and quality of hospital and medical facili- 
ties in rural areas. 2. Increase in number of well 
trained physicians, with proper distribution in 
country districts. 3. A medical cost payment sys- 
tem which will enable all people to secure modern 
medical care without undue burdens. 4. Ade- 
quate public health service. 5. Increase research 
‘in the various fields of health. 6. Addition of a 
health specialist to the staff of the Extension Serv- 
ice of every State, to work with county agents and 
rural health organizations. 
To keep these matters clearly before the attention of 


local Grange groups throughout the country, a commit-_ 


tee on health is urged in every Pomona and Subordinate 
| Grange unit—more than 8,000 such bodies in the Unit- 


ed States. 


British Trade Union Membership 


INSEE RSE of trade unions in Britain 

reached a new high level at the end of 1946, 
the latest date covered by published statistics. 
The Ministry of Labor estimates that at this time 
total membership amounted to 8,714,000, which 
compared with 8,348,000 in 1920, the year in 
which trade union membership previously reached 
its highest point. The figures include the mem- 
bership of all known unions, whether registered 
Or unregistered, and whether affiliated to the 
Trades Union Congress or not. 


There was an increase of 911,000 (or 11.5 per cent) 
during 1946, despite the fact that the number of unions 
declined from 777 to 753. Although, in 1946, twenty- 
three new unions were formed with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 122,000, another forty-seven unions ceased 
to exist, twenty-six ceasing as separate organizations 
as a result of amalgamation, and twenty-one being re- 
ported as dissolved. 


Employment 


HE meaning of the term so frequently used, 

“big corporation,” may be realized from the 
total number of people employed by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company on October 31, 
1947. With 90,373 persons on the payroll, it 
was the highest in the Company’s history. Ave- 
tage employment for the fiscal year 1947 was 
85,409 as compared with 74,237 in 1946. The 
growth in employment was steady throughout the 
year and was largely the result of hiring at new 
Company plants, especially Louisville, Melrose 
Park, and Evansville works. 

During 1947 wage rates were increased substantially. 
In October 1947 these earnings were 76.5 per cent 
above the average of January 1, 1941. In 1947 total 
payroll, not including the executive officers, was $265,- 
698,000, as compared with $194,819,000 in 1946. This 
increase in total payroll reflects the effects of greater 
employment, higher earnings, and less wage loss due 
to strikes. 


Fur Farming 


OST of the nation’s mink and fox ranchers, 

located chiefly in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, are experiencing financial difficul- 
ties. Ronald Stephenson of Thiensville, Wis., re- 
search chief of the Nieman chain of silver fox 
ranches, declares that it costs from $30 to $40 to 
raise a fox from birth to pelting time. 


Prices for the 1945 -->p of -..... 10x pelts ranged 
from $20 to $25. In 1946 the range was from $12 to 
$16. Mink farmers are doing a little better, but a 
large percentage of fur farmers are going out of busi- 


ness. 
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XIII. 


HE same stunt is likewise performed among 

other Indian nations, whom the Protestant 
teachers have undertaken to educate. In some Prot- 
estant missions, one does, however, see young In- 
dians, who because of presents or of food, associ- 
ate for a time with the minister in order to get a 
smattering of the English tongue. But of what 
use is this to the Indian unless the heart is first 
trained in religion? His manner of life will be 
even more proud and worse (morally) and as a 
result, he will give more trouble to his family. 
As a proof of this may serve the frank confession 
of a Protestant minister among the Winnebagoes, 
who, about three years ago, wrote in his school 
report: “My pupils live still worse than those who 
never frequented school.” The same sentence was 
confirmed three years ago by a public declaration 
of the head Chief of the Winnebagoes at the Gov- 
ernment Office in St. Paul, (Minn.), when he 
declared: “Schools are not suitable for the In- 
dians; hunting suits us better.’ By an experience 
of many years and by observation this old pagan 
had been practically convinced of the uselessness 
of the Protestant education and as he was un- 
acquainted with the splendid results of the Catho- 
lic education or was falsely prejudiced against it, 
he passed a just judgment concerning the Protes- 
tant education of the pagans, and teaching of the 
Indians. A living example of this truth I have al- 
ready quoted earlier while describing my mission 
in Arbre Croche. 

These and many other examples and cases re- 
lating to Protestant missions known to me, over 
which I politely draw the veil, sufficiently estab- 
lish the experience that the Protestant doctrine 
and their method of education does not suit gen- 
uine religious education and real civilization of 
our Indians, because the ~‘nisters have neither 
the mission nor the blessing of God; because 
those teachers only seek their own advantage but 
not their neighbor's welfare and the salvation of 


the souls of the savage Indians.1) One sees, on the 
contrary, from the above brief history of the 
Catholic missions and their gracious successful 
conversions of pagans, that only Catholic priests 
are called by Providence to be the teachers of the 
savage peoples and of genuine civilization in the 
world; and are sent with the authentic Gospel of 
Jesus Christ into the whole world to all nations, in 
order to enkindle the light of the Catholic, only- 
saving faith unto all darkness of heathendom. 
They alone are endowed with the power of Christ 
and with the gift of miracles, to turn even the 
most savage denizens of the forests and cannibals, 
under God, into pious Christians and educated 
members of the human family, good citizens of 
the State, and chosen inhabitants of Heaven. 
This is easily attested from the Old and New 
Church history and by innumerable examples. 


Which Religion, the Catholic or the Protestant, 
Makes Rapid Progress Among the White 
Inhabitants of the United States? 


In conclusion of my treatise, there remains one 
more important question to be answered by me 
for the satisfaction of my readers, viz.: Whether 
or not the Protestant religion is making more 
rapid progress among the white population of the 
United States and surpasses the Catholic religion; 
or whether the former enjoys the preference of 
public opinion, as the Protestants boast? 


Before I answer this question categorically, it 
is first essential to compare the two religions, side 
by side with one another, as well as the present 
fumings and doings of the malevolent leaders of 
Protestants Nativists and Knownothings against 
the Catholic Church and the conduct of our 
worthy Shepherds of souls and their (Catholic) 
co-religionists towards the persecutors, and then 
to scrutinize the results. Thus we shall know 
them by their fruits and easily pronounce impar- 
tial judgments on both, and have in our favor the 
approbation of the fair-minded world as well. 

Since its divine foundation by Christ our Lord, 
the Catholic Church has perhaps nowhere on 
eatth been attacked by so malevolent, powerful — 
and numerous enemies as today (1855) in North 
America, by the more than hundred various sects, 
into which violent Protestantism is split up and — 


1) This opinion is too severe. There were men of | 
good will among Protestant missionaries to the In- | 
dians. Rev. Breck, an Episcopalian, and founder of 
ee Mission (now a Seminary), in Wisconsin, was 
such. 
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against whom for more than fifty years the in- 
vincible Church of Christ is waging a battle ever 
increasing in violence. The all-wise Providence 
had permitted that throughout the first three 
centuries the Catholic Church was frightfully 
persecuted with fire and sword. But the blood 
shed by thousands and millions of unflinching 
confessors (martyrs) of the faith, was the pro- 
lific seed for the propagation of our holy religion 
over the whole world. Recognizing in the con- 
stancy of the martyrs and in the many miracles 
that happened among them, the power and di- 
vinity of the faith preached to them, the pagans 
joined it in multitudes. But after the Roman Em- 
peror Constantine the Great had become a Chris- 
tian, the bloody sword of persecution was, indeed, 
sheathed; nevertheless, the Lord did not permit 
His Church long to enjoy the sweetness of peace. 
For soon after the Catholic Church was hatefully 
attacked by proud heretics and critical philosoph- 
ers both in her doctrines and in her moral prin- 
ciples. She was warred against with pen and 
word and threatened with destruction. This, 
however, afforded the shepherds of the Church 
an opportunity of watching more carefully over 
their flock; and to the theologians and to the 
Fathers of the Church, an occasion of studying 
more thoroughly Holy Scripture, of systematizing 
Catholic teachings, of defining the dogmas of 
faith by the infallible authority of the Church 
Councils, and of determining them irrefutably. 
All this redounded to the great advantage and 
the glorious victory of the Catholic Church. 
Soon after the Catholic Church had happily 
and victoriously weathered this conflict, there 
rose up against her another hundred-headed hy- 
dra which sought to annihilate her by poisonous 
calumnies and atrocious abuse, together with the 
most degrading contempt and revengeful threats. 
Such can be observed today (1854) in all Prot- 
estant countries, particularly in the North Amer- 
ican States, where our holy religion is rapidly 
flourishing and developing to such a beautiful 
branch of the Church Universal and offers the 
joyous prospect of very promising results. 
But the demon of envy, irate at beholding the 
fine progress of our holy religion, puts into the 
hands of its enemies all possibly effective weap- 
ons, in order to prevail against her, or at least to 
impede her advance. To attain this purpose, 
those five million dollars which the impious 
Queen Elizabeth of England after the dissolution 
and spoliation of the Catholic monasteries, as 1s 


| : 


said, handed over to the Protestants for religious 
purposes, were taken out of England and were 
invested in American stocks and bonds (secuti- 
ties). From the interest of these and from other 
subsidies, their European Mission Societies pay 
salaries to more than fifteen thousand (15,000) 
controversial preachers and fees to more than 
300 Protestant newspapers. Millions of slander- 
ous pamphlets, too, are annually forged into 
weapons against the Catholic Church. 

With what furious tocsin (alarm) of war 
these powerful infernal troups most impudently 
abusing the liberty of speech and of the press, at- 
tack and storm against the Catholic Church is well 
known to everyone in North America. These un- 
bidden, officious pseudo-prophets preach from 
purposely corrupted and in their self-sufficiency, 
falsely interpreted Biblical texts, a morality cater- 
ing to sensuality, and by fine phrases tickling the 
ears of the deceived listeners they seek by false 
prejudices to deter their fellow-believers from 
joining the Catholic Church. 

Other ill-bred preachers go to still greater ex- 
tremes in their heretical zeal and wildly bluster 
and shout against non-existent Catholic abuses. 
For the themes of their sermons frequently dis- 
honor their pulpits with irate slanders and un- 
charitable abusive names, of which a Presbyter- 
ian preacher of Gallipolis, Ohio, named Blercher 
(?) furnishes a recent example. When the chol- 
era was raging in the West, he ascended the pul- 
pit one Sunday and thundered furiously against 
the Catholics and assured his listeners that the epi- 
demic had surely been sent by Heaven, to punish 
the growth of Popety in America. And behold the 
punitive hand of God soon overtook him. Before 
the sun of the next Sunday had risen, his body 
had been interred beneath the sod, a victim of the 
cholera. A plain hint of the position of the 
Church charged with Popery, against which he 
had raved so uncharitably. What terrible chas- 
tisement must be waiting in the other world for 
those, who instead of preaching the Gospel of 
peace and charity, only throw up scalloped barri- 
cades in the way of their deluded audience, lest 
they pass over to the Catholic Church and be 
saved. 

Other Protestant preachers continue nowadays 
to profane their religion by most shamefully re- 
viling in silly street sermons whatever is held sa- 
cred and venerable in our divine religion, and by 
lashing members of the Catholic Church horribly 
before the street rabble through their filthy hack- 
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ling. They intend by machinations even to forge 
and bring on mob riots and religious revolutions 
among raggamuffins against the unruffled Catho- 
lic Church. 

To what result such Protestant sermons lead, is 
proved by the well-known warning event in Phil- 
adelphia. [Shea, John G. “History of the Catho- 
lic Church,” Vol. III, pp. 49-50.} There, in a sa- 
loon, some malevolent contemners of religion 
sought, for the amusement of their boon compan- 
ions, to ridicule the sacred Tribunal of Penance by 
blasphemous aping mimicry. They all perished a 
few hours later, roaring with horrible convulsions 


and dying of a curious sickness. In this occurrence’ 


even several Protestants present recognized God's 
avenging hand. Also those miscreants who plun- 
dered and burned the convent in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, near Boston all died within a short 
time an unnatural, unhappy death. 

One recalls the disgraceful incident of Boston 
where a Protestant mob, angry against the effi- 
cient Catholic school, burned the convent and 
chased the nuns out of the city. A woman who 
laughed at the weeping, departing nuns and in- 
sulted them, became insane and died miserably. 
And a young man, who had stolen the silver ci- 
borium containing the sacred Hosts from the 
chapel and who had sacrilegiously boasted that 
he carried the Catholic God in his bag, had hard- 
ly arrived at his room, when he bolted the door 
from within, cut his own throat with a razor and 
died miserably in his blood. 

Now judge for yourselves, dear readers, can 
a religion which bears such fruits (mob violence, 
arson, murder, slander, etc.) and is followed by 
such immediate divine chastisements, be from 
God and lead to Heaven? “By their fruits you 
shall know them.” 

But let us turn from Protestant sermons to the 
insidious tracts of which millions are issued from 
the press every year and carried in baskets by 
hired street hawkers day after day, to all societies 
and popular meetings and offered on sale for a 
few pennies or scattered gratis in restaurants, 
aboard steamers, on railroads and in private hous- 
Cs) 

Examining the contents of this indecent filth, 
we shall very soon clearly discern the shameful 
product of hell and the visible fruits of the spirit 
of mendacity: New and old stories, refuted a 
hundred times, mostly from foreign countries in 
other Continents lest someone check up on them, 
brazenly set up for the public. In them the Pope 


or the priests or our fellow Catholics are held up 
to ridicule in the most contemptible way and our 
holy religion is dragged in the mud in a mannet 
most crafty and subtle, thus to inflict very hard 
blows against the Catholic Church. 

Finally, casting a critical eye on the filthy mass 
of religious Protestant magazines and the im- 
mense number of political newspapers, which are 
subsidized by them and which are printed in all 
corners of the United States in immeasurable 
quantities, one is astonished to learn from the 
contents that they are real volcanoes of hell 
against the Catholic Church. For from them an 
abominable rubbish of filth of the tongue 1s scat- 
tered with satanic fury among the reading public 
in order to mock scandalously the beautiful Bride 
of Christ and to cover her with filth. For this 
purpose, innumerable pens dipped in gall, are 
daily employed by malevolent pen-pushers, to 
hatch out and place before the world with the 
most scandalous and the most impudent abuse of 
the liberty of speech and of the press, ever new 
and fresh calumnies against the Holy Father, our 
zealous Bishops and against sincere Catholics, 
thereby to render the Catholic religion contempt- 
ible and to cast sand into the eyes of their Prot- 
estant fellow-believers, lest they investigate the 
truth of our religion and realize the falsehood of 
their own faith. These crafty enemies of our faith 
vie with one another to furnish the most witty, 
scandalous, and shameful articles for the smear 
newspapers, in order to show new, abusive plays 
in the theatre of the reading public for mocking 
the Catholic Church and dragging the papal relig- 
ion in the mud of the street and extinguishing it 
in the hearts of the Catholics. Amid such cir- 
cumstances of persecution the latter would have 
happened long ago, if our divine Faith, like the 
Protestant fashionable religion, were a mere man- 
made religion. 

Another matter of regret is that those poison- 
vomiting newspapers are printed in such immense 
editions, which are offered on sale to everyone 
for a song at all corners and in houses, at all 
drinking and gambling tables, on all settees and 
travelling routes, yes, even in bales at the stores 
and groceries to be used for wrapping the goods 
and groceries sold, thus to enable Protestant en- 
lightenment to penetrate even to the kitchen-maid 
everywhere, and gain new proselytes and to ban- — 
ish Popery from America, or to extinguish it in 
the world. 


But what are the consequences and results of 
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such powerful attacks by the enemies of our re- 
ligion? What do all Protestant controversial set- 
mons achieve? What victories do all their slan- 
derous tracts gain? What conquests do all their 
defamatory pamphlets against Papism and the 
Church of Christ attain? As much as all dogs of 
the world barking at the moon, i.e., nothing. ‘“He 
Who is on high will mock them.” Qui in altis 
habitat irridebit eis.” They only make Christ’s 
promise a realization, that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against His Church built on the rock 
of St. Peter. For she lives in a very strong castle, 
where all the onrushing storm waves collapse. 
She is the ground and pillar of truth, which no 
lying spirit will ever undermine; because the Holy 
Spirit established her and will also preserve her to 
the end of time; and Christ always abides with 
her. 

We have here considered the raging and work- 
ing of the Protestants against the Catholic Church 
in the United States of North America, as it fac- 
tually exists and as is evident to all eyes. Let us 
now together cast a penetrating glance at the con- 
duct of our Church towards her enemies. Look at 
the rapid progress, the flourishing condition, and 
the joy-inspiring fruits for the welfare of men and 
the salvation of the world. 

During all persecutions and hostile assaults, the 
Catholic Church, leaning on the arm of her Bride- 
groom, walks always with prudently measured 
steps along the way of truth, victorious over all 
her enemies, in exultant triumph, towards her 
goal. About fifty years ago the mustard seed of 
the Catholic religion was deposited in the im- 
mense fields of the United States. Until now this 
has grown up to such a gigantic tree of faith 
which with its refreshing branches, affords shade 
to the whole Union of this Republic, so beneficial- 
ly that large numbers from all nationalities find 
in her pale peace of conscience and salvation of 
soul. To form a correct idea of the progress and 
joy-inspiring expansion of the Catholic religion 
in the United States, let us look at the Catholic 
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The number of all Catholics cannot be deter- 
mined exactly. One may, however, safely assume 
that there are at present three million, which num- 
ber through baptisms, conversions and immigra- 
tions increases by thousands day by day. 

Our Rt. Rev. Bishops, whom the Holy Ghost 
has selected to govern the Church of God, and 
their collaborating priests are no hirelings nor 
false prophets. They are real representatives of 
Christ and authorized dispensers of the mysteries 
of God and legitimate successors of the holy 
apostles of Christ. These alone, in the most inti- 
mate communion with the Supreme Shepherd, 
the Roman Pontiff, are the duly authorized bear- 
ers of the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
the official judges of human conscience, in order 
to remit in the name of God, his sins to the peni- 
tent sinner. The clergy alone are sent to preach 
the Gospel to all nations and to teach the world 
whatever Jesus has commanded us. Listen only 
in the Catholic Church and hear our highly 
learned prelates, enlightened by the Spirit of God 
or her pious missioners preaching in the spirit of 
charity and peace of Christ, scattering the pure 
and unadulterated Word of God into the hearts 
of the pious faithful, in order that, accompanied 
by the grace of the Holy Ghost, under God’s 
blessing, it may bring abundant fruit of virtue 
unto life eternal. 

If one compares such a sermon of a Catholic 
bishop or priest moving the hearts, drawing forth 
tears and pouring forth God’s blessing, with the 
idle babbling of certain Protestant street preach- 
ers or a vituperative controversial sermon, one 
will find a world-wide difference. When the Cath- 
olic enters his well-adorned church as the ves- 
tibule of Heaven, he, at the sight of the attractive 
pictures of Christ and of His saints will recall the 
living originals, and his heart and mind are pow- 
erfully elevated to the heavenly denizens, and in 
union with them he adores his loving Creator, 
with responsive mind, in spirit and in truth. He 
will be compensated, more quickened in his faith, 
by the beautiful and very significant liturgical 
ceremonies, which the Church preserves for the 
promotion of genuine devotion in her ritual and 
for elevating the people from things visible to 
things invisible, supra-sensitive, religious myster- 
ies and the effects of grace. Re-animated in his 
faith, the Catholic returns to his home with his 
heart impressed, satisfied in spirit, blessed by the 
priest, and enriched with God's graces. 

The Protestant, however, attends church as he 
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does a private house or a theater. There his eyes 
meet but bare walls; not even a cross, the sign 
of our redemption is on the altar, for fear of his 
imitating papistic superstition, or because of 
misunderstood Biblical texts, the dread of offend- 
ing God thereby. His unemotional divine service 
does not impress him and the instruction, devoid 
of divine blessing, does not improve him. Hence 
he leaves the church just as indifferent as he en- 
tered. What an unequal parallel compared with 
the influence received by a good Catholic. 

Next let us cast a scrutinizing glimpse at a 
Catholic school or educational institution, where 
our dear youth is directed by good priests and re- 
ligious, whether school brothers or devout nuns. 
Guided more by example than by words, guided 
in virtue primarily before instruction in science 
and letters, they receive a very pious religious edu- 
cation. For all human sciences have a high value 
only if they are based upon religion and virtue. 

The pupils in the Protestant public schools hear 
nothing about prayer or religion, or they are in- 
oculated in advance with false prejudices against 
the Catholic religion. 

If we make an inquiring visit to the patients 
in a Catholic hospital, how we are surprised and 
affected when we see pious religious virgins, like 
pure angels, offering to all patients, irrespective 
of faith, their most willing service, and vying 
with each other, seeking very humanely to allevi- 
ate their pains, daily making the patients comfort- 
able. And burning with the love of God, they 
do not abandon those afflicted with contagious 
diseases entrusted to their care; they even risk 
their lives for the welfare of their neighbor and 
consider death incurred in works of charity as 
gain and prefer it to life. Likewise, priests are 
frequently seen to risk and sometimes sacrifice 
their life for the benefit of their sheep in true 
charity. : 

A Protestant egoist on the contrary, who lives 
only for his wife and his children, flees in terror 
every danger of death, because sensually inclined, 
he esteems his life more highly than all the goods 
of the world and considers self-preservation his 
first duty and a virtue. What a vast difference of 
outlook here again appears between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

Let us now make a visit to a home to inquire 
into the Christian private life of a pious Catho- 
lic family. We will be pleased to see the devout 
father of the house kneeling in the midst of his 
family to worship God and reciting in a very edi- 


fying manner his morning and evening prayer. 
Nor does he ever fail reverently and conjointly | 
with his family, to say grace before a meal anda | 
thanksgiving afterwards to the Father of Light, | 
from Whom all good gifts come, in order that | 
the daily food may be not only conducive to bod- | 
ily health but that his life may always redound | 
to God’s honor and to the salvation of his soul. | 
The frivolous Protestant is ashamed of the sign | 
of the cross and of prayer and does not think of |} 
the teaching of St. Paul that even when eating _ | 
and drinking and working, we must remember the 
honor of God. 

Neither does the good Catholic waste the Sun- 
day and Holyday evenings in houses of wasteful- 
ness at the drinking or gambling table; but he 
calls together his children to teach them the fear 
of God, to explain to them the Christian doctrine, 
and to teach them genuine virtue and piety. He 
keeps conscientiously the prescribed fast days and 
other precepts of the Church, in order frequently 
to purge himself of all sins and penitently to pre- 
pare himself for a happy death. The Protestant 
does not employ these times of grace, because he 
does not know them and does not believe in 
them. 


Do we wish, moreover, to view the conduct of 
a good Catholic in contact with the world? We 
shall find him, provided he loves his religion and 
exactly lives up to it, amiable, polite, obliging, 
humble and beneficent towards every one. He 
will live very peaceful and peaceable and be con- 
genial with the whole world, even in hard hours 
of trial and sufferings of this world; he will seek 
consolation in his religion and always will find 
peace of soul in God. When Catholic Christians 
or their shepherds are blackened before the world 
and despised to the detriment of faith by male- 
volent opponents of religion, through the impu- 
ting of fictitious crimes and scandalous calum- 
nies, they bear these aspersions patiently in the 
face of the public until it please the Lord to put 
their innocence in the limelight, to the honor of 
their religion and to the discomfiture of their en- 
emies. 

(To be continued) 


The great metropolises of the world have ever 
been wens of civilization. Moritz Rapp, a Ger- 
man scholar, unknown to the present generation 
of his own countrymen even, has said: “In a 
large city everything is a matter of fashion, of 
vanity, an object of intrigue and party interests.” 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Reviews 


Deutsche Beitrage—Zur Geistigen Uherlieferung. (ed. 
A. Bergstraesser) The University of Chica- 
go Press, 1947, lx and 252 pp., $4. 

"THE very active German Department of the Univer- 

_ sity of Chicago and Literarische Gesellschaft of 
Chicago have given a new sign of their vitality by mak- 
ing possible this volume of twelve articles, all written 
in German, and offering a cross-cut through 1500 years 
of German-European spiritual history. 

_O. v. Simson’s “Das abenlandische Vermichtnis der 
Liturgie” is not only the first and the longest but also 
in other respects the most salient article in the volume. 
Its middle portions consist in a liturgical interpreta- 
tion of the basilicas of Ravenna; its main thesis is that 
Liturgy and (individualistic) History are far apart, but 
that univeral and symbolic History has been sublimated 
into Liturgy. In the entire article an intimate and pro- 
found understanding of the spirit of the Church shines 
through the impeccable scholarly method. 

The other extensive article is “Schiller und die Nach- 
welt.” Although Werner Richter seems to distinguish 
too sharply between the ‘‘mythische Schiller’ and the 
“historische Schiller’ and to rely too faithfully on the 
judgments of the Romantic school, the entire attitude 
as well as many individual formulations of the article 
amspire respect. 

This remains most significant about the volume: that 
mone of these ‘German contributions” is narrowly spect- 
alized, that art, philosophical, and especially religious 
interests dominate most of them. ‘That would have 
een impossible at the time when German studies in 
this country were at their peak, before the First World 
War. 

May the subtitle, “Toward a Spiritual Tradition,” be 
not only a characterization but a good omen. The vol- 
ume itself has made a unique contribution toward this 
goal. 

NorBERT FUERST, 
Indiana State University 


Scheeben, M. J. Rev. Mariology Vol. 2, Herder Book 
| Co., Saint Louis, $3. 

With the translation of this second volume, Shee- 
5en’s Mariology is brought to completeness. Herein 
are treated Mary’s Fullness of Grace and her power as 
Mediatrix in the work of Redemption. Now is had in 
excellent English an explanation of the dogma of 
Mary’s Immaculate Conception and the history of the 
urning controversies that preceded the definition. In 
att four are also treated Mary’s Immunity from all sin 
and her exemption from the bonds of death. Thus the 
over of Marty has composed for him the sound founda- 
ions for the honor he would pay his heavenly Mother. 

In part five is explained Maty’s office of Mediatrix 
‘n the work of Redemption. The discussion clearly es- 
ablishes the supernatural character of this sublime office 
ind the essential permanence of the same. Just as it has 
syentually come clear that the Mother of God should 
ver have been immaculate, so, too, does it logically 


follow that the Divine Son should enlist His Mother’s 
constant ministrations in the application to men of the 
fruits of the Redemption won by Him on the cross. 
Particularly welcome will these volumes be to those 
chosen souls who under grace are constantly coming 
to a knowledge of Catholic truth through deep study. 
They may here see effectually dissipated the many Prot- 
estant misunderstandings concerning Mary. With joy 
will they note that all these honors and her part in the 
application of the fruits of the Redemption afford a 
grand approach to the Divinity of her Son the while 
it gives her children a heavenly Mother and Advocate. 
In this light how true appears the Catholic slogan, ‘To 
Christ through Marty.” 
W. J. O’SHAUGHNEssY, S.J. 


Rothan, Emmet H. The German Catholic Immigrant in 
the United States: 1830-1860. <A disserta- 
tion. Washington, D. C. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1946, pp. viii, 173. 

This study is a worthwhile contribution to the histori- 
ography of the German Catholic immigrant. By limit- 
ing the investigation to thirty years only, the presenta- 
tion of the matter has become more detailed. On the 
whole the Catholic immigrant is studied in his relation 
to the Catholic Church. The other cultural relations to 
society and state are hardly touched upon. Even the 
chapter Life in the Land of Adoption chronicles mostly 
church and home life. The author admits that the Ger- 
man Catholic was no ‘“‘model to the last man” and that 
there had been “‘defections among their ranks.” Yet 
the knotty problem of leakage is not considered in de- 
tail. The bibliography shows that the author succeeded 
to discover a large amount of literature on his subject. 

He lists 30 general works, 88 special works, 53 articles 

in periodicals and 17 periodicals and newspapers. He 

made a thoroughgoing research in the Wahrheits Freund 
and the Reports of the Leopoldine Society. In view of 
the widely scattered literature on the subject, we can- 
not find fault with the author for overlooking some 
sources. On the other hand lack of proper sources made 
the whole study rather sketchy: some sections of the 
country received scant or no consideration. There is 
still room for improvement of the study. The faults are 
mostly caused by the limitation of his sources. Positive 
errors ate rare. The request of 1659 for priests for 

New Netherland came from settlers in New Netherland 

in Brazil and not New York (p. 15). The name of Fr. 

Saenderl is consistently misspelt Senderl. Time-limits 

excluded the masterful demographic studies of Mrs. 

Hildegard Binder Johnson on the German pioneers of 

Minnesota for the decade 1860-1870. Father Rothan’s 

study nevertheless deserves much praise. 

JouN M. Lennart, O.Cap. 


Alja Rochmanova, a Russian who writes in German, 
tells Catholic authors: “The poet must before all be 
clean. He must, whenever he takes up the pen, ask 
himself if what he may write will not contaminate his 
reader’s soul. He must arouse in the reader what he 
should call forth: love of life, the gift of God, and 
the power to struggle with it. Let him not arouse doubt 
of God and man himself.” 
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OFFICIAL COMMUNICATION 


HE President of the CCVA, Mr. A. J. Sattler, in 

the middle of April addressed his ‘Annual Ap- 
peal” to the Reverend Clergy, Spiritual Directors, Na- 
tional and State Officers, and members of the CCV of 
America. In regard to the recent observance of the 
Ninety-third anniversary of the founding of the CV, 
Mr. Sattler states: ‘Those sturdy pioneers who met in 
Baltimore on April 15, 1855, to form a nation-wide 
union of Catholic societies, were imbued with the great 
desire to protect the faith of their fellow Catholics, 
particularly the immigrants fleeing the political and eco- 
nomic ills of Europe, to start life anew in our country. 
How well they have protected the faith of their fellows, 
how well they have responded to the call of Popes, 
Bishops and Priests has been indelibly recorded on the 
pages of the history of the Church in America.” Mr. 
Sattler advocated the appropriate celebration of Found- 
ers’ Day in mid-April or about that time. 


The Societies and members were also asked by the 
President to continue and enhance the work of European 
Relief through cooperations with the Bishops’ Relief 
Committee, as well as to aid the National Catholic 
Women’s Union in the Infants’ Clothing Campaign for 
needy children in Germany. Mrs. Mary F. Lohr, Chair- 
man of the Infants’ Clothing Drive, has recently asked 
all the Societies affiliated with the CV to cooperate with 
the Nat. Cath. Women’s Union in their effort to gather 
and send to Germany 1,000,000 articles of infant cloth- 
ing for the needy. The NCWU had collected 164,466 
pieces up to April 1. 

The round letter of the CV’s President states, under 
the heading of “Further Recommendations”: “During 


the past year, the demands made on all sides upon 
your officers have increased. Many worthy appeals have 
been received, requests made for the attendance of your 
officers at conventions and meetings, not merely by af- 
filiates but also by other Catholic organizations. Much 
is expected of us because of our glorious past; much 
is expected of us because of the outstanding reputation 
of the Central Bureau of the CV as a vital center of 
Catholic Action. But our great handicap is, as it has 
been for years, the lack of adequate financing for a— 
national body of 90,000 members. The per capita tax 
of six cents is wholly inadequate. The recent Chicago 
Convention, wrestling with our financial difficulties, re- 
quested each affiliate to hold on or about April 15 of 
each year a special Founders’ Day program, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be applied evenly for the benefit 
of the Central Bureau and the general fund of the CV, 
unless otherwise noted. 


“There are instances where a Founders’ Day celebra- 
tion cannot be arranged. In such cases a donation can 
be made, which may be earmarked for the CV Promo- 
tion Fund, Peter’s Pence or Youth Activities, as the 
contributing Society desires. These donations should 
be sent to the General Secretary, Mr. Albert Dobie, 
26 Tilton St., New Haven 11, Conn.” 

Mr. Sattler observes in conclusion: ‘Were each mem- 
ber of our affiliates to donate one dollar to the CV,-our 
financial worries would be eliminated for some time to 
come. And what great good could be done in your |! 
name! We look for your wholehearted support, secure |! 
in the knowledge that we will receive it. The respon- 
sibility for the continuance of our good work is yours. 
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Please accept our kind expression of gratitude for your 
continued and wholehearted support in the cause of 
Catholic Action. We know that you will, regardless 


of the sacrifice entailed, be true to the glorious tradi- 
tions of our organization.’ 


At has been decided by the President and Board of 
Directors to conduct this year’s Convention from Sat- 
urday, the twenty-first, to Wednesday, the twenty-fifth 
of August. The Convention city is Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bureau Leaflet Widely Circulated 


AY/E have emphasized in these columns that what is 
required to combat the cancerous growth of Com- 
munism is not only enthusiasm and the desire to defend 
our country and its institutions at home and abroad, 
but what is more difficult to foster, sound knowledge 
and the necessary calm deliberation as to how best to 
combat the great modern heresy. Communism thus 
offers a challenge to all right-thinking people and men 
of good will, and may in the end awaken particularly 
lay Catholics and Christians the world over from the 
lethargy which holds them in its grip, and stimulate 
toward a fuller and more wholehearted cooperation and 
application of the principles of religion and morality 
to every sphere of life. 

It was with this view in mind that we first published 
ain S/R the article “Hundredth Anniversary of the Com- 
munist Manifesto” in October of last year, written by 
Mr. David Goldstein. The article was soon afterwards 
teprinted in the form of a Free Leaflet and has enjoyed 
a wide circulation. Over 20,000 copies had been dis- 
tributed up to the middle of April. Some ten State 
Branch organizations of the CCVA requested quanti- 
ties of from 500 to 1,000 copies each; in addition some 
100 Societies of the CV requested copies for distribu- 
tion among members, at church doors and in other 
yparish societies. Quite a number of requests were re- 
ceived from public libraries, high school libraries and 
some State University libraries. It is known that the 
‘information contained in the leaflet created quite a stir 
and changed the attitude of some of the students in a 
secular university who were sympathetic toward the doc- 
ttrines of Communism. Several hundred individual 
ycopies were sent out upon request; from these there 
wtesulted quite a few additional orders. 

The leaflet gives a short and vivid account of the 
vevil influence of the document ‘Communist Manifesto” 
ypublished by Marx and Engels a hundred years ago, 
and also of the movement it set in motion, and which 
‘today threatens the peace of the world. It also points 
ito the danger which the Communist movement repre- 
ssents for Christian civilization and the Catholic Church 
‘the world over, wherever it has taken root. 

However, a more positive and constructive plan of 
saction, one which points to the way out of the “blind 
alley” into which the doctrines of economic liberalism, 
combined with worldliness and human weakness have 
lled the nations, is presented by the Bureau’s pam- 

hlet ‘Economic Liberalism, Socialism or Solidarism” ; 
‘its sub-title is ‘Presentation of a Catholic Solution.” 
[Like the Communist movement, the ideas presented in 
this brochure, written by Dr. Franz Mueller, President 
sof the American Catholic Sociological Society, have 
| 


ia 
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their foundations in doctrines promoted by Catholic 
economists and sociologists for a hundred years. All 
those who sincerely desire to oppose Communism by 
more than simply denouncing it have a duty to investi- 
gate the claims of a philosophy—Christian Solidarism 
—which, if understood and energetically applied, would 
reduce the great heresy of our times to impotence 
wherever it has taken root; and that without any vio- 
lence whatever. 

We call upon the Societies and members of the CV 
to devote themselves to the service of Catholic Social 
Action by fostering the distribution of this pamphlet, 
discussing its contents at meetings where possible, and 
by means of study circles within organizations. This is 
a slow and laborious process, requiring intelligence, in- 
terest and perseverance. But it is only thus that we 
can hope to do more than join in the clamor of those 
who oppose Communism simply in a negative manner. 


Famine Become Endemic 


(CONTINUED want and hunger of an entire nation 
is not “news’’ apparently. At least the press of our 
country has paid almost no attention to the endemic 
famine from which the people of Germany and Austria 
suffered during the past winter and which still con- 
tinues. 

From the appeal published by the Bishop of Basle, 
in Switzerland, Most Rev. Franciskus von Streng, we 
learn details of the following kind: “One of the most 
distinguished pedagogues of Germany, a University 
Professor of world renown, was several times carried 
from the lecture platform in recent months, having 
fainted because of undernourishment. 

“The outstanding pediatrician in a certain city was 
obliged, on account of weakness due to undernourish- 
ment, to quit his services for a time. 

“The social worker in Br., who has daily relieved 
the need of ever so many needy people, is now herself 
in the hospital, completely exhausted. 

‘The very people, men and women, engaged in vari- 
ous occupations in universities, schools, in the Church 
and public administration, who excel in initiative 
and in the responsibilities they accept, and who give 
themselves unselfishly to the task of reviving the human 
spirit, to aid in the revival of Germany and Austria, 
suffer hunger. “ 

“They work fourteen and more hours a day, mostly 
under indescribable conditions. They do not think of 
taking recourse to the means so many adopt to obtain 
additional food in the black market. Moreover, they 
are not reached by the specialized foreign charities. 

‘Let us aid these champions of a noble cause, these 
genuine representatives of a true Western frame of 
mind,” the Bishop of Basle states, ‘‘and we will con- 
serve the most important forces needed to promote the 
rebirth, and to prevent the threatened collapse of the 
neighboring countries” (meaning Germany and Aus- 
tria). “We, in the last analysis, by our action, help 
to promote the spiritual rebirth of Europe.” 

How willing are the people of Switzerland to do 
their part to mitigate the effects of want and its re- 
sults among their neighbors, the action of a group of 
Catholics proves. St. Fridolin, hardly known to Eng- 
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lish-speaking peoples, is the Apostle of the Allemans 
(the German-speaking people of Switzerland, the Al- 
sace, and parts of Wiirtemberg belong to that tribe). 
His feast is observed annually at Sackingen, a town on 
the Rhine in Germany, where his relics are preserved, 
with a particularly solemn procession. In this event 
people from near-by Swiss Cantons participated this 
year, but they did not go empty-handed. According to 
an account published by the Catholic International Press 
Agency (KIPA) of Fribourg, each Swiss took charitable 
offerings of an average of 25 francs into Germany. 
According to this source, food, and other goods, reach- 
ing a total of 225,000 Swiss francs were brought into 
Sackingen as the fruit of charity on that one day. Since 
the Swiss franc is based on gold, the sum total referred 
to represents in round figures $56,000 in our money. 

It is thus charity transcends both prejudice and polit- 
ical boundaries. In this case the Catholicity of the en- 
vironment is particularly striking. Fridolin, Apostle 
of the Upper Rhine, was born in Ireland from where 
he came to France. Ultimately hé founded the double 
monastery of Sickingen and evangelized Glarus (Switz- 
erland) and parts of upper Germany as far as Augs- 
burg. He is said to have died on an island in the 
Rhine on the sixth of March, sometime in the sixth 
century, that is, in the days of the Merovingians. The 
date of his feast is now the fifth of March in certain 
dioceses of Switzerland, Germany and in all of Ireland. 


* OR ok 


Among Catholic weeklies of the country, The Wan- 
derer, of St. Paul, is one of the few which has consis- 
tently endeavored to solicit alms to relieve the misery 
of the stricken people of Central Europe, particularly 
Germany and Austria. Its efforts have resulted in tidy 
sums of money, which find their way to the Bureau 
for the purchase of food packages. The latest dona- 
tion received from this source was a thousand dollars, 
consisting of many donations which came to the Wan- 
derer from all parts of the United States and Canada. 


Receipting for two packages of woolen goods in- 
tended for distribution among the poor of his village, 
a priest in the Saar district writes us: “Of course, such 
packages are extremely valuable in a country where 
people have lost all and everything, since we were in 
the battle zone. I have distributed the contents of all 
the packages I have received from you. Some of it has 
gone to poor men detained in prisons; some to poor 
old people, who almost wept when they received articles 
such as powdered milk, dried eggs, meat, etc. The lay- 
ettes have gone to babies of poor mothers. So you may 
tell the benefactors that they have helped immensely 
some really needy people who will pray for them.” 


From a famous institute of education in Austria came 
the acknowledgment of what the writer of the letter 
is pleased to call “‘our great gift.” ‘We are about 200 
persons,” he continues, ‘120 boys, boarders, who come 
to us from all parts of Austria, most of them from fa- 
milies formerly well situated. They are now poor, hav- 
ing lost almost everything through repeated deflation of 
the currency, war, and military occupation. Many of 
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them have left to them hardly the indispensable neces- 
sities of life, not enough to buy even what may be had 
on ration cards, although it would be insufficient to 
satisfy their hunger. 


American money!” ie ' 
Because of these conditions, the institution must, 1n 


fact, support the boys attending the school. The pur- 
pose is to educate young men of character, in order } 
that they may go forth into life, possessed of knowl- | 


edge and virtue, who may become an example to their 
people and country. 


Members of the St. Louis City and County Branch, 
NCWU, in the fall of last year furnished the Bureau 
with a large quantity of soap. It has, therefore, been 


possible to supply a number of institutions in Germany | 


with an article both scarce and expensive over there; 
although available soap is of extremely poor quality. 


Writing from a Home for boys in Baden, the Father |} 


Rector says: “We had just enjoyed the great pleasure 


of the receipt of three CARE food packages sent by 
you, when, today, a most valuable carton of soap | 


reached us. You can’t imagine how necessary soap 1s 
in a Home for boys, such as ours, and there is no good 
soap to be had, because of the general lack of fat. 

“I had asked the Sister to come and view the pack- 
age. 


piece of soap and now we have received an entire car- 


tonful.’ Her joy was more than great; she exclaimed, — 


‘Now I am looking forward with pleasure to our next 
washday, the coming Monday’.” 


At the suggestion of an American Abbot, whom he 
met in Rome last fall, the Abbot of one of the ancient 


Benedictine Monasteries in the Rhineland had written - 


to us and asked for whatever assistance we could render 


in the shape of food. We sent three CARE food pack- |- 


ages, the limit of one consignment, receipt of which 
has now been acknowledged. “I would wish to thank 
you wholeheartedly,” the letter writer says, “for the 


understanding of our condition and the willing charity - 


to help us. We dislike to beg, but should it be pos- 


sible for you to think of us again, we would greatly _ 


appreciate your doing so.” 


“It is with great joy I am informing you,” writes 


Sister Muria from Hiltrup, in Westphalia, “that we 


have received three CARE Food packages, three layette — 
packages, and three infant food packages. The latter — 
we received yesterday. How happy all of us are to have — 
these good things, not seen by us for many years, is 


hard to describe. But I do wish to thank you whole- 


heartedly in the name of all those who will participate — 


in your donations.” 


One of the most interesting letters of acknowledg- 
ment received by the Bureau was addressed to it by the 
Catholic Youth of Barssel, in Oldenburg. It states: 
“The Catholic Youth of Barssel, girls and boys, and 


also the Kolping group, thank you very much for hay- . 


There is among the servants in | 
our house a prince whose mother must now work ev- || 
ety day, and who can, nevertheless, hardly sustain her- i 
self on only 300 shillings a month, about $2.50 in | 


She remarked: ‘I have.long wished for a good | 
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ing sent CARE Packages to our Vicar Saalfeld. He 
told us it was only with the help you had given that 
it was possible for him to prepare for us a few festive 
hours. Santa Claus came to us and brought some small 
cakes, chocolate, raisins and apricots, all of them delici- 
ous things which we have not eaten for such a long 
time. That night we could be joyful; we could sing 
and laugh, for a short time we could forget the misery 
by which we are surrounded.” 

The communication was signed by the prefect of the 
girls and the leader of the boys, while in addition the 
senior of the Kolping Society also attached his name 
to the letter. 


“We experienced great joy from the receipt of pack- 
ages intended for our Home for Children. We are 
indeed overjoyed by the noble gift of some benefactor.” 
Thus writes Sister Superior Ositha, who furthermore 

tells us that the Home takes care of one hundred in- 
fants and children up to the age of ten years, most of 
them parentless. 


Peter’s Pence Offering 


HE President of the Cath. Central Verein, Mr. A. 
J. Sattler, of New York, has recently forwarded to 
the Holy Father through the Apostolic Delegate, Most 
Rev. A. G. Cicognani, in Washington, the sum of 
$1,000 intended as the national Federation’s annual 
Peter's Pence offering. On April 8, Mr. Sattler re- 
ceived a letter of acknowledgment which stated in part: 
“It will be a pleasure for me to forward this gen- 
erous offering to His Holiness, with the expressions of 
filial devotion and loyalty of your membership. I know 
that the Supreme Pontiff will be most grateful for the 
aid you have tendered him in these difficult times when 
so many appeals reach him from every quarter of the 
globe. In time you will receive a letter of acknowledg- 
ment from the Secretariat of State of His Holiness.” 
It is greatly to be desired that local societies should 
continue the tradition of loyalty to the Holy See which, 
fostered by the founders of the CCVA, has been faith- 
fully adhered to for now well nigh a century. 


General Secretary's Round Letter 


Bayo the past month the General Secretary of 
the CCVA, Mr. Albert A. Dobie, addressed a 
letter to the officers and members of all Societies affili- 
sated with our Federation. He calls attention to the 
ryarious types of memberships—the Life, In Memoriam 
and Sustaining memberships—which the members are 
-asked to promote more diligently. He states: 

“T am certain there must be some members of the 
}Clergy or any number of Catholic laymen in your com- 
‘munity who are not only able, but would gladly become 
‘Life Members or place the name of some deceased rela- 
tive ot friend on the In Memoriam Membership Roll 
of the CV, if only approached properly. I therefore 
suggest that you give this matter thought and make a 
very earnest effort to increase these memberships. 

- Mr. Dobie also observes: “Considering the small an- 
‘nual fee of $3, it is difficult to understand why we do 
i 


not have several thousand Sustaining Members and I 
sincerely ask every member to do his utmost to increase 
this membership.” 


Convention Calendar 


Cath. Central Verein and National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union, National Convention, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, August 21-25. 

CU and NCWU of Illinois, May 29-30, Bloomington. 

CV and NCWU of Connecticut, Hartford, June 4-6. 

Catholic State League and NCWU of Texas, July 13- 
15 (tentative). 

Catholic League and NCWU of Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee (date undecided). 


CU and NCWU of Missouri, Sept. 14-16, Ste. 
Genevieve. 


Do Honor to their Patron Saint 


A FAITHFUL organization of the Central Verein 
throughout the years has been St. Boniface Benev- 
olent Society of St. Francis Parish, Milwaukee. Its 
members have since its foundation in the seventies of 
the last century generously contributed toward the fur- 
therance of Christian charitable activity in their own 
parish, as well as towards the various endeavors of the 
CV. This is indicated by the fact that sixteen of the 
original 164 members are enrolled as Life or In Me- 
moriam members of the CV. ‘Two of the former are 
Most Rev. A. J. Muench and Mr. August Springob; 
some of the latter are the late Messrs. Alois M. Stein- 
berg, Jacob Kornely, August Springob, Sr., Joseph 
Grundle and Jacob Fuchs. 

During the drive for the Central Bureau Foundation 
Fund, the Society contributed over $1,000. Perhaps 
the most notable contribution of the group in recent 
years has been its sponsoring of Parish Credit Unions. 
The members of the St. Bonaventure Society founded 
St. Francis Parish Credit Union of Milwaukee. More- 
over, the leadership developed in this Credit Union re- 
sulted in the formation of eighteen additional Parish 
Credit Unions in the State of Wisconsin. 

We can safely say that if a greater number of socie- 
ties of the CV would consistently promote one or other 
chosen institution of Christian charity or self-help, sim- 
ilar to the manner in which St. Bonaventure’s has pro- 
moted the Parish Credit Union, the CCVA would be 
today the outstanding champion of Catholic Social Ac- 
tion and reform in our country. 


Experience has demonstrated that non-members, in 
fact in some cases non-Catholics, become interested 
readers of Social Justice Review, once their attention 
has been called to our journal. It is for this reason we 
would desire to increase the sale of S/R on news 
stands, through church book racks, etc. 

The latest opportunity of this kind was provided by 
the Pastor of Sacred Heart church in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Fr. Paul F. Huber, O.S.B., who subscribed for ten 
copies monthly at the established bundle rate. 
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Branch and District Meetings 


New York City 


| Pees by the pronouncement of the President, 
and others engaged in preparing American people for 
a third war, the Secretary of the New York Local Branch 
of the CV, Mr. Rudolph Schick, calls on the members 
of the Organization to do two things: ‘“To again read 
the ‘Declaration of Principles and Policies’, adopted by 
the Chicago convention last August, and to pray un- 
ceasingly for peace.” Concluding, the Secretary asks 
every one of the members to offer at least one Holy 
Communion during the present season of Easter for 
this intention, namely that the world may be spared 
the ravages of another war. The communication, con- 
taining these statements, is dated March 21. 

The New York City Branch of the CV commemorat- 
ed the Ninety-third Anniversary of the first Conven- 


tion of the CCV of America which occurred on April’ 


15, 1855. A modest gathering and social was arranged 
for Saturday evening, May 1, in Kolping House, New 
York City. The purpose of the meeting was to stimu- 
late interest of members in the program of Catholic 
Social Action sponsored by the national federation and 
its local units, as well as to raise funds to meet the ex- 
penses of administration of both the Central Bureau and 
the New York City local. 


Connecticut 


This State Branch of the CV conducted its spring 
quarterly meeting in St. Francis Parish, Wallingford, 
on the second Sunday in March. President Edward 
Hesse, who presided, announced that a date for the 
State Convention had been set, June 4-6, and a tentative 
program drawn up. 

A report was read on the successful clothing drive 
sponsored by the CYO of St. Mary’s Parish, Meriden, 
in behalf of the youth of a parish in Germany, that of 
St. Albert’s, Saarbriicken. All parishes in Meriden con- 
tributed to the drive, which was managed by a Commit- 
tee of youths, Richard Reiske, Chairman. 

Mr. Frank Manser, Jr., of Hartford, was appointed 
Second Vice-president of the Connecticut Branch. Dis- 
tribution of copies of the Free Leaflet, “Communist 
Manifesto,” was entrusted to Mr. R. Bartel. The penny 
collection, amounting to $6.19, was donated to the mis- 


sions. Mr. Edw. F. Lemke is Secretary of the CCV of 
Connecticut. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


At the April meeting of the District League, CU of 
Missouri, the speaker, Fr. Leo Brown, S.J., of St. Louis 
University, known in St. Louis and environs as a suc- 
cessful arbitrator in management-labor disputes, dis- 
cussed the Church’s concern for the welfare of the la- 
boring class as expressed in the Encyclicals of the Popes. 
He urged better human relations in industry as the key 
to the solution of most conflicts. Workers should feel 
that their own position improves only when the 
employer is successful. Although not condemning 
strikes outright, Fr. Brown said that struggles between 


unions and management, if prolonged, are costly to both 
sides. He stated that members of unions must consider 
the general public welfare rather than only their own | 
personal and group interests; also that progress could © 
be made in improving labor relations, if management || 
would express a friendlier and more appreciative atti- 
tude toward the workers, thereby gaining their confi- 
dence and, of course, increasing production. 

Fr. Hoeschen, Pastor of the host Parish, St. Barbara’s, — 
spoke briefly. Others of the clergy present were Fr. 
Aloisius Wempe, Pastor of St. Francis de Sales, and Fr. 
Harder, Pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, Florissant. Fr. 
Harder extended an invitation to the men to attend 
the Catholic Day to be held in his parish on June 27. 
Mr. Bernard Gassel, President of the CU of Missouri, 
discussed details of the social for the cause of European 
Relief to be held in St. Francis de Sales Parish on 
May 12. 


Texas 


Our organizations in Texas are now among the most 
active supporters of the Central Verein’s program. A 
recent round-letter, addressed to the societies affiliated 
with the Catholic State League by President Joseph A. 
Kraus, declares inter alia: 

“Your Executive Committee heartily indorsed a sug- 
gestion for the establishment of the ‘Penny Bank’ by 
each Society, the proceeds to be sent to the Central Bu- 
reau, St. Louis, to carry on its work. A small jar with 
a slit in the top can be used, where the members can 
make their offerings as much as their pockets permit. 
This is a worthy suggestion and we hope it will meet 
with a good response.” 

The communication furthermore urges the officers of 
local societies to make use of the Bureau’s offer of the 
free leaflet, ““The Communist Manifesto,’ by Mr. Da- 
vid Goldstein. 

President Kraus, whose letter was mailed to societies 
eatly in March, emphasizes, in the first place, what 
should be considered an obligation on the part of all 
of our organizations, to observe their patronal feast. 
He writes in this regard: 

“This month many of our societies will observe the 
feast of their great Patron, St. Joseph. A special effort 
should be made to commemorate this great feast day 
in a fitting manner. Other Societies should do like- 
wise when the feast day of their patron occurs. What 
better and more fitting observance of such a day could 
be had than a large attendance at Mass and Holy Com- 
munion? If the actual feast day cannot be observed, 
the previous or succeeding Sunday should be selected.” 

The latter alternative was resorted to in the case of 
St. Joseph’s Society of San Antonio. About 150 mem- 
bers gathered to attend Mass and received Holy Com- 
munion on March 21. In the evening several hundred 
members attended a gathering in the Society’s hall. 
President William V. Dielmann, Jr., reviewed the his- 
tory of the Society, organized sixty-three years ago. 
Msgr. Schnetzer and Theo. F. Weiss each spoke briefly. 


Musical contributions were furnished by the San An- 
tonio Liederkranz. 
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Miscellany 


1a We ALBERT SATTLER, President of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America, attended the annual 
1eeting of the National Council of Catholic Men, held 
n Washington, D. C., on April 3-4. Asa representa- 
ive of the CCVA, long affiliated with the Nat. Council 
£ Cath. Men, Mr. Sattler was elected to the NCCM’s 
soard of Directors. Mr. Emmet E. Blaes, of Wichita, 
-ansas, was elected President, succeeding Mr. John W. 
3abcock, of Detroit. 


‘Most Rey. Joseph E. Ritter, Spiritual Protector of the 
“CVA, presided at a meeting in St. Louis of represen- 
atives of the National Catholic Resettlement Council 
March 31. The intention is to locate homes and 
aitable employment for Displaced Persons from Eur- 
pe. Very Rev. Rudolph B. Schuler, Chairman of the 
urchdiocesan Conference for German Relief, represent- 
d his organization. Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Hildner, 
vho represents the Central Verein in the Council, was 
wnable to be present on account of a previous engage- 
ment. The National Catholic Women’s Union was 
=presented by President Rose Rohman and honorary 
‘resident Mrs. Mary F. Lohr. 


The national Apostleship of Prayer and the move- 
ment for the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in the 
Home are cooperating in sponsoring a National Social 
-€lebration of the Feast of the Sacred Heart on June 4. 

he intention is to beg God and to implore Him 
rough the Heart of Jesus Christ for a miracle of 
: a in behalf of a world threatened by war. The en- 

avor enjoys the cooperation of Most Rev. Amleto G. 
-icognani, Apostolic Delegate in the U. S.; His Excel- 
ency will pontificate at a solemn service on the day of 
e Feast. All of the Archbishops, Bishops, as well 

Generals and Provincials of religious Orders have 
en asked to promote, to the extent possible to them, 
e fullest liturgical and devotional observance of the 
‘east, which this year falls on the first Friday of the 
onth of June. 


The Most Rey. Albert L. Fletcher, Bishop of Little 
.ock, recently presided at a special meeting of the offi- 
ts of the CU of Arkansas, the NCWU and the CYU 
the State, intended to further the work of the Catho- 
¢ Rural Life Program in Arkansas. Officers of the 
tkansas State Council, Catholic Knights of America, 
ere also present on the occasion. They were: Mr. T. 
~ Arnold, Little Rock, President of the C. K. of A., 
=. H. Kenkel, Brinkley, and Leo Hammer, Ft Smith. 
.ccording to the “Guardian” of Little Rock, issue of 
.pril 9, the meeting convened on the previous Wednes- 
» April-7. 


The New York State Branch of the CV published 
a February the second number of its “State Branch 
bigest,” a four-page publication devoted to Social and 
onomic problems. The issue contains a portion of 
statement on “Secularism,” issued by the Bishops 
|nnual Meeting in November of last year. One page 
devoted to a clear, concise explanation of the work 
* the CV and of the character of its organization as a 


qetin Aes 


federation of some one thousand societies, each auton- 
omous, but joined to the national body, the Cath. Cen- 
tral Verein of America. 

The editor of the “Digest” is Mr. Albert J. Sattler, 
President of the CCVA; he is assisted by Richard F. 
Hemmerlein and August M. Maier, Associate Editors, 
and Frank E. Popp, Business Manager. Rev. Francis J. 
Buechler and Rev. Rudolph Kraus are Spiritual Ad- 
visers to the New York Branch. 


A Sister writing from an Ursuline College adds the 
following words of encouragement and commendation 
to her gift: “Pardon my delay in remembering you. I 
kept you in mind and now I am enclosing a check for 
five dollars which you can apply where it is needed 
most. The work done by the Bureau is to be compli- 
mented and every little bit helps. May God ever bless 
your efforts for such a worthy cause.” 


Mission Aid 

VEN the preparations for the Silver Jubilee of St. 

Teresa's Seminary and the ordination of the twenty- 
fifth priest to graduate from the institution, did not per- 
mit the Father Rector to forget the grave difficulties the 
task to make both ends meet imposes upon him. “Our 
allotment,” he writes the Bureau, “for the past six years 
has been three hundred reis per month; that is about 
$92.00 for thirty-two persons! Now it is impossible 
to provide properly for the work to be done. The Bish- 
op says he can not give more. Please, if you know any 
generous souls, recommend our case to them and I shall 
be very grateful.” The writer assures us that the parcels 
of books sent them by the Bureau are received, and he 
expresses his thanks both to us “‘and all those who help 
in this good work.” 


It is difficult for the Church and Missionaries to 
cultivate a corner of the Lord’s vineyard repeatedly ex- 
posed to misfortunes such as those which have visited 
the Philippines in the past ten years. 

“You will have read of the great calamity that befell 
us on January 25,” write a Mission Superior from the 
Philippines, “when so many of our churches and recto- 
ries were reduced to a heap of rubble and debris by the 
severest earthquake in the history of Panay Island. We 
had made some progress in rebuilding our churches 
destroyed during the last war and now, all of a sudden, 
this severe visitation on top of the former one. It is 
really disheartening, but, trusting in God’s kind Provi- 
dence, we must begin all over again to repair and re- 
build as far as our limited means will permit us.” 

Certainly it is not astonishing this Missionary should 
add: “If you see any possibility of coming to our as- 
sistance, please do so for the love of God, and the 
missionary work that is being carried on by our Holy 
Mother the Church in this country.” 


A curious restriction hampers Missionary efforts in 
Betchuanaland, South Africa. Speaking of a village, 
called Mareman, where the head man and about eighty 
others have embraced the Faith, the Vicar Apostolic of 
Kimberley says: 5 

“T want to erect a school and chapel here and dis- 
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— cussed this problem with the head man of the village. 
However, Government regulations are a great obstacle— 
churches may be erected only within a five mile radius 
from each other, and a Protestant church already exists. 
Our Catholics must, therefore, walk five miles to our 
proposed chapel for Mass. Moreover, the building 
would stand all by itself, far removed from the faithful. 
In fairness I should say that the Government thought 
this regulation necessary to prevent the rapid increase of 
new churches of all kinds and beliefs. There are, in 
fact, about six hundred and fifty different sects among 
our Natives in this country.” 

The Bishop hopes, however, that he may still be able 
to erect the school and chapel in Mareman, since the 
Protestant church has now been closed. The Bishop 
has made formal application with the Government to 
obtain permission to build. 


Contributions for the Library 


General Library 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washington, 
D. C.:; Foreign Relations of the U. S., Paris Peace Con- 
ference, 1919, Vol. XII, Washington, 1947; Papers Re- 
lating to the Foreign Relations of the U. S. The Paris 
Peace Conference, 1919, 138 vols., Wash., 1942-47.— 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey), 
New York: Chase, Stuart. A Generation of Industrial 
Peace, N. Y., 1947——DR. URSULA KREUTZ, 
Berlin: Hirtenworte i. ernster Zeit. Kundgeb. d. Bisch- 
ofs y. Berlin, etc., Berlin, 1947; Wo Seine Zeugen Ster- 
ben ist Sein Reich. Briefe d. Enthaupteten Luebecker 
Geistlichen, Hamburg, 1946; Conrad, Walter. Kirchen- 
kampf. Berlin, 1947. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C. V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 

Previously reported: $4,461.80; Marillac Seminary, 
Normandy, Mo., $5; St. Stephan’s K.U.V., Newark, 
New Jersey, $6; Mrs. O. Perkins, Conn., $25; St. Jo- 
seph Soc., Muenster, Tex., $10; Total to including April 
17, 1948, $4,507.80. 

Donations To Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $747.18; St. Francis Benev. Soc., 
Oakland, Calif., $10; St. Joseph Married Men’s Soc., 
Carlyle, Ill., $1; St. Boniface Men’s Soc., Lafayette, 
Ind., $5; St. Boniface Soc., Hamden, Conn., $5; Colum 
Credit Union, Philadelphia, Pa., $25; Rochester Br. 
CCV, N. Y., $2; P. J. Seefeld, N. Dak., $1; Frank Holz- 
ner, Va., $10; St. Joseph Benev. Soc., San Francisco, 
Calif., $7.49; Miss M. Rice, N. Y., $1; Rt. Rev. C. 
Goelz, Ill., $3; Sundry Minor Items, $1.30; Total to in- 
cluding April 17, 1948, $818.97. 

Chaplains’ Aid Fund 

Previously reported: $252.34; Penny Collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $10.20; CWU 
of New York Inc., N. Y., $25; N. N., Iowa, $10; Total 
to including April 17, 1948, $297.54. 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $16,010.01; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $1,039.00; Interest Income, $31.50; 


From Children Attending, $731.75; Total to including 
April 17, 1948, $17,812.26. 
European Relief 

Previously reported: $11,143.38; C. T. Echele, Mo: 
$5; Conn. Brant CCV of A, $6.25; A. J. Loeffler 
Minn., $25; St. Joseph Soc., Muenster, Tex., $100; St 
Catherine of Sienna Hospital, McCook, Nebr., $4; Ni 
N., Calif., $200; Estate Eleanore Kenkel, Mo., $50; Mi 
H. Wiltzius, Ill., $10; Rev. A. A. Riss, Mo., $3.95; C 
K. of St. George Br. 73, Allentown, Pa., $5; N. N. 
Iowa, $40; N. N., New York, $10; Total to including: 
April 17, 1948, $11,602.58. ; 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $28,728.57; St. Mary’s Hospital 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $10; Miss P. Mohr, Iowa, $5.50; Peter 
Hoffart, Canada, $5; Rev. K. Wohlfahrt, Minn., $10: 
Clara Daleiden, Ill., $25; St. Mary’s Hospital, Gallup: 
New Mexico, $5; St. Francis Hospital, Topeka, Kans.. 
$8; Miss C. Epper, Minn., $5; D’Youville, College, Buf- 
falo, New York, $5; Good Samaritan Hospital, Kearney 
Nebr., $10; St. Joseph Orphanage, Fall River, Minn.. 
$19; Frances Ficker, Mo., $2; Christ Franzen, Mo.. 
$5; Miss J. Droesch, New York, $5; Pupils of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier School, Winooski, Vermont, $2; Miss MI 
Gorman, New York, $5; Peter Lutz, Mich., $20; Estate 
Eleanore Kenkel, Mo., $50; St. Clare Convent, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, $5; St. Joseph School of Nursing, Lewis- 
town, Mont., $2; St. Joseph Hospital, Lewistown, Mont.. 
$3; A. Petry, Calif., $17; NCWU of New York Inc., N/ 
Y., $5; Rt. Rev. Jos. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $114; Mrs. J. 
Kotzenmacher, Minn., $2; Math. & Helena Dietz, N. 
Dak., $10; F. A. Schimanski, Wis., $10; Monastery of 
Poor Clares, Chicago, Ill., $115; Mrs. Geo. Vollmer, N. 
Dak., $10; Mothers Club, Mailinckrodt High School, Ill. 
$10; St. Francis Hospital, Grand Island, Nebr., $5; 
Mary Becker, Tex., $8; Rev. R. Billinger, Pa., $12; A 
Pentenrieder, Calif., $10; St. Mary’s Hospital, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, $7; Frank Preske, Ind., $6; N. N., Mass. 
$1; N. N., Racine, Wis., $1; J. C. Jansen, Mich., $10; 
Marg. O’Brien, Ill., $5; Mrs. Anna Schweighardt, N. J.,. 
$20; Monastery of Our Lady of Charity, Buffalo, N. 
Y., $5; St. Elizabeth Guild, Bronx, N. Y., $5; B. Zeh- 
ren, Wis., $50; P. J. Seefeld, N. Dak., $42; New York 
Local Br. CCV of A, $1; Mr. and Mrs. Pohlschneider, 
Ore., $10; St. Peter’s College, Muenster, Canada,' 
$14.76; St. Gertrude Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho, $5; 
Sisters of Divine Providence, Pittsburgh, Pa., $10; 
Mrs. A. M. Gauscheman, Pa., $6; Leo M. Montrey, 
Mich., $5; St. Joseph Hospital, Dickinson N. Dak., 
$103; Marycrest, Denver, Colo., $10; Castelar Creche, 
Los Angeles, Calif., $5; Cath. Hunkeler, Ohio, $5; N. 
Schumacher, Iowa, $10; Rev. Jos. Hensbach, S. Dak., 
$20; Eliz. Burns, Wis., $1; Eliz. Bokenkotter, Ohio, 
$20; Jeanne d’Arc Home, New York, $6; Frank Holzner, 
Va., $100; Miss M. Rice, New York, $30; Mary B. Pel- 
lan, Conn., $5; Leo Muench, Canada, $5; A. M. Liebl, 
Wis., $5; Mrs. Theresia Roth, Wis., $11; Mrs. Mary 
Reh, Ohio, $10; St. Mary’s Hospital, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, $10; Maryknoll Sisters, Clarks Summit, Pa., 
$24; D. Koob & Family, Canada, $10; Anna J. Korte, 
Ohio, $10; Ferd. Bianchi, Minn., $5; D. Stocker, Canada, 
$5; Total to including April 17, 1948, $29,876.83. 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following men and organizar 
tions of men including April-49, 1948: 
WEARING APPARELE: Rt. Rev. Mser. Leo 
P. Henkel, Ill., (clothing); -S. Stuve, Mo. (clothiggs h 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS: G 
H. Kenkel, Ark, (magazines). i)” Se 
BOOKS: Rev. Jos. Bartelme, Wis., (books). tt 
_MISCELLANEOUS: B. Herder Book Co., Mo., 
(pamphlets); G. H. Kenkel, Ark., (rulers, pencil stubs, 


greeting cards); P. J: M. Clute, N.Y. i 
stamps, greeting cards). 


